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LIBERALISM AS A MIRROR 


of a Secular Invasion 


ANDREW K. RULE 


hen Adolph Harnack based his interpretation 
W of Christian history upon the principle that 
the Gospel, in any time and place, must have a “con- 
temporary integument,” his principle was sound 
though his application of it was faulty. Without taking 
on the thought forms and the language forms and 
some other forms, from the contemporary culture, the 
Gospel could not be apprehended by the preacher or 
by his hearers. The difficulty and danger are that these 
forms were created for, and normally express, a cul- 
ture that did not have Christianity as a formative in- 
fluence within it and, as it stands at the time, may be 
quite antithetical to Christianity. For example, in the 
first century the Gospel had to be expressed in popular 
Greek—a language which somewhat perpetuated the 
pagan culture of classical Greece and which at that 
time embodied the pagan culture of the Mediterranean 
basin. But it had to be made to express Christian 
meanings. The results show that the New Testament 
writers achieved amazing success. Not so, however, 
the Alexandrian theologians. And Nygren’s study, 
Agape and Eros, shows clearly that the problem per- 
sisted. Taking on the contemporary integument means, 
in practice, that either the Gospel will be accom- 
modated to the contemporary culture and lose its 
distinctive significance or the culture will be baptized 
into the spirit of the Gospel or there will be a mutual 
accommodation. Whenever a Christian seeks to pro- 
claim his faith, he and his hearers are faced with this 
problem and exposed to these hazards; for both he 
and his hearers must put the same Christian meaning 
into the borrowed forms or no real communication 
will result. 
The thesis of this paper is that nineteenth-century 
liberalism was, on the whole, an earnest attempt to 


A native of Australia, Professor Rule has an international 
education: M.A., University of New Zealand; B.D., Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., University of Edinburgh. 
Since 1927 he has served as Professor of Church History 
and Apologetics at Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


express the Gospel in terms of one strand in the 
European and American culture of that era; that the 
culture of that strand was a naturalistic humanism; 
and that in spite of the sincerity and the ability of the 
creators of that form of liberalism, the authentic 
Gospel was finally submerged by the naturalism. 

It is sometimes stated quite sweepingly that the 
culture of the nineteenth century was secularistic, and 
that it was this culture which invaded Christian theo- 
logy. In view of the character of the missionary move- 
ment for which this century should always be famous; 
in view of the revival of the Roman Catholic Church 
and of its increasingly conservative spirit; in view of 
the continuing evangelical revival within Protestant- 
ism; and in view of the highly cultured and scholarly 
resistance to liberalism among the Protestants; in view 
further of the faith of rank and file Christians, con- 
fused but not captured by liberal propaganda—in view 
of such facts as these it is not true to say that nine- 
teenth-century culture was secularistic. But nineteenth- 
century liberalism was an attempt to appeal to the 
culture of certain highly vocal people, the “intelligent- 
sia’; and their culture was secularistic. We are not 
condemning that attempt. What Christian dare say 
that none of them may be included among the elect, 
and that we need make no serious attempt to win them 
for him? However, they must be won for him. Their 
culture must not be dressed, essentially unchanged in 
vague, Christian-sounding terms and the result be 
offered to the world as “progressive Christianity.” ‘The 
latter, unfortunately, is what happened. Read, in this 
connection, Nathaniel Micklem’s article, in an early 
issue Christendom (Vol. I, No. 5, Autumn, 1936) 
on “The Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 


Religion.” 


DECLINE OF TRUE LIBERALISM 


We have been using the qualifying term “nineteenth 
century” as a not very precise way of indicating that 
it is not liberalism as such that we have in mind. 
Since “His service is perfect freedom,” we would con- 
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tend that authentic Christianity is true liberalism, and 
we are heartily in favor of it. Indeed, our objection 
to “nineteenth-century liberalism” is that it is not 
really liberalism all but abject and soul-endangering 
slavery to an alien philosophy. 

But it is one thing to say that it was not really 
liberalism; it is a very different thing to say precisely 
what it was. For example, one of the spokesmen for 
the movement, (D. S. Robinson, in his The God of 
the Liberal Christian) begins by assuring us, as many 
another did, that liberalism or progressive Christianity 
is not a body of doctrine but a method and a spirit; 
but then he proceeds to give a fairly definite state- 
ment, doctrine after doctrine, of central-trend liberal- 
ism in its distinction from the liberalism of the social 
theologians. That would seem to suggest that liberal- 
ism was more than a method and a spirit; it was also 
a coherent body of doctrine. But, if so, what can be 
made of the following facts? Schweitzer, at least in 
his The Quest of the Historical Jesus, apparently 
reserved the term “liberal” for the doctrines of Har- 
nack. Others would characterize Schweitzer’s own 
views as liberal. In their conceptions of the historical 
Jesus, at least, these gentlemen flatly contradict one 
another. And that is fairly typical. 

What, then, was liberalism? Was it a body of doc- 
trine to which “all competent scholars agree”? Or 
was it a method and a spirit without any necessary 
agreement as to doctrine? Or was there some minimum 
of doctrine essential to it? If so, what? In answer, 
perhaps one could do no better than follow the late 
Dean Willard Sperry. In his little book, Yes, But— 
the Bankruptcy of Apologetics, addressing his fellow 
liberals, he maintained that authentic liberalism, 
wherever you find it, sacred or secular, has a brief 
creed, the first article of which is “I believe in man.” 
By calling it the first article, he means that it is the 
controlling article. Any other article in the creed 
is either derived from it or held only in harmony 
with it. But that certainly means that liberalism is 
always humanistic, and that the humanism, even 
if it goes on to include a belief in God, is first and 
basically naturalistic. There you have our thesis in 
a nutshell. 


HUMANISM AT THE CROSSROADS 

A thoughtful Christian surely will not object to a 
certain kind of humanism, in the right place. The 
fact is that the Reformation did for man exactly what 
the humanists wanted done. For it discovered or re- 
discovered the value and dignity of the individual; 
and it presented man in nobler colors, based more 
firmly, than humanism ever was able to do. But 
it did so indirectly, not directly. It did not vaunt 
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man’s inherent qualities and his superiority to the 
natural creation, though it did not ignore or minimize 
them either. The humanists did, and that way lies soul- 
destroying pride. The Reformation saw the glory of 
man in the gracious purpose of God—a much greater 
glory, which nevertheless cultivates the virtues of 
gratitude and humility. Thus, what Dr. Sperry tells 
us that liberalism essentially does is precisely what 
authentic Christianity refuses to do. Indeed, that is, 
for it, the essence of sin. 

According to authentic Christianity, God made 
man, because he is love, to live and grow in filial de- 
pendence upon God; and he equipped man with those 
qualities in which the liberals found man’s greatness 
to consist in order that man might be capable of such 
a relation to God. Man’s whole life was to be “begun, 
continued and ended” in God. Sin is man’s prideful 
effort to realize his potentialities in his own way, in 
dependence upon himself alone. If God is permitted 
to enter the picture at all, it will be only upon man’s 
terms, to do what man thinks his right but not within 
his power. In short, “I believe in man” is the first 
article of the operative creed of the sinner. But, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sperry, “I believe in man” was the first 
article of the liberal creed. To such an extent had 
the spirit of a sinful, secular culture invaded the 
thinking of men who regarded themselves as Chris- 
tian. 


THEOLOGICAL ROAD TO PRIDE 


But, let it be clearly noted that we are here charac- 
terizing a theological expression. We are not bringing 
any charge of immorality and sin against the per- 
sons who adopted and advocated this theological ex- 
pression. As far as any human being is capable of 
judging in such matters, we would gladly insist that 
these men were no more immoral or sinful than the 
rest of us. We earlier recorded our judgment that 
they were sincere and highly capable. How then, 
it may be asked, did such men come sincerely to 
adopt a theological expression that constitutes sin and 
that logically generates pride? In answer, we would 
draw attention to two things—the peculiar character 
of nineteenth-century life and thought and the way 
in which naturalism crept up on the theologians 
gradually and unsuspected. 

The life and thought of the nineteenth century were 
like the life of a tropical jungle, teeming but chaotic. 
Before men had a chance to orient their thinking 
and conduct to one new idea or invention, a dozen 
others came leaping upon them. The constant and 
increasing overstimulation might have caused re- 
signatien or frustration, and it probably did in many 
cases; but in many others (Continued on page 25) 
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MATTHEW 16:13-17 


Peter's C onfession 


R. V. G. TASKER 


Now when Jesus came into the district of Caesarea Philippi 
he asked his disciples, “Who do men say that the Son of 
Man is?” And they said, “Some say John the Baptist, others 
say Elijah, and others Jeremiah or one of the prophets.” He 
said to them “But who do you say that I am?” Simon re- 
plied “You are the Christ, the son of the living God.” And 
Jesus answered him “Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jonah: for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed this to you but my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

hen a great personality appears on the stage of 

history, the opinions about him held by his 
contemporaries are often diverse. It is certainly true 
that the views held about Jesus of Nazareth by the 
men and women of his generation differed widely. 
\ll of them, rabbis and rulers, priests and peasants, 
were agreed that here was an astonishing person; 
but only a very few could say with truth as well as 
conviction who and what manner of man he really 
was. Some, to be sure, imagined that they had 
found the clue to the understanding of him; but 
for the most part their attempted explanations were 
at best inadequate and at worst little more than 
the products of ignorance and prejudice. 


VERDICT OF CONTEMPORARIES 


Those who disliked him most, the scribes and the 
Pharisees, forced as they were by the evidence to 
recognize his supernatural power, concluded that he 
was a dangerous sorcerer in league with the prince of 
devils, regardless of the lack of logic such a verdict 
involved; for how could Satan cast out Satan? On the 
other hand, the ordinary folk among whom his early 
life had been spent, baffled by the mystery of his 
person and behavior, dismissed him as abnormal and 
eccentric. “He is beside himself,” they said. More- 
over those of a more jealous nature could not forget 
that he belonged to their own level of society. “This 


For twenty years the Rev. R. V. G. Tasker, M.A., B.D., 
has served King’s College, University of London, as Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis. The sermon printed here 
was preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 





is the carpenter's son,” they complained, “whose father 
and mother we know”; and the implication was that 
he was obsessed by an exaggerated idea of his own 
importance. Whatever the views men came to hold 
about him, one thing was certain; here was a man 
who made others conscious of the impact of his 
personality and compelled them to attempt some 
answer to the question “Who do you say that I am?” 

Jesus was no doubt aware of much that was being 
said about him; but one day when he was alone 
with his disciples in the district of Caesarea Philippi, 
when they were free from the danger of interference 
from the partisans of Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, 
at a time in his ministry when he was anxious Cif 
they were at all ready to receive it) to tell them 
about the necessity for his own submission in the 
near future to a criminal’s death, he felt constrained 
to question them about what men were saying of 
him. What in fact was the gossip they had heard 
about him in the synagogues, the bazaars and the 
country towns of Galilee? And in reply they gave 
him three specimen answers, typical no doubt of the 
more thoughtful and less superficial views that were 
current. “Some are saying,” they answered, “that you 
are John the Baptist risen from the dead; others that 
you are a second Elijah; and others that you are an- 
other Jeremiah.” All three suggestions had two things 
at least in common. They all identified Jesus with a 
figure of the past instead of acknowledging him as 
unique, someone whose like had never been seen in 
this world. And they contained dangerous and mis- 
leading half-truths; for, though Jesus possessed some 
of the characteristics of each of these three great men, 
he transcended them all. 


GREATER THAN THE BAPTIST © 


But, we naturally ask, why should some of his con- 
temporaries ever have imagined that Jesus was the 
martyred John the Baptist returned to life? We can- 
not be sure of the answer. We only know that John 
made a very deep impression upon his fellow coun- 
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trymen when he first appeared in the desert of Judea. 
People flocked to hear him, and all sorts of people 
responded when he called upon them to repent and 
return to the Lord their God, in view of the impend- 
ing judgment. Soldiers, tax collectors and many oth- 
ers came to him for practical advice as to how they 
ought to conduct their lives in this critical time of 
waiting. John, moreover, in true prophetic tradition, 
had boldly rebuked vice even when he found it in 
royal circles and rebuked it with such effect that 
Herod, who had somewhat reluctantly given the or- 
der for his execution, never forgot the impression that 
this martyred prophet had made upon him. When 
subsequently news reached him of what Jesus was 
doing, he was ready enough to believe the rumor that 
Jesus was John, the troubler of his conscience and 
the disturber of his dreams, restored to life. “This 
is John the Baptist,” he said to his servants, “he 
has been raised from the dead; this is why these 
powers are at work in him.” 

There was, it is true, some likeness between John 
and Jesus. Both were children of the divine wisdom. 
Both had vital parts to play in the working out of 
God’s plan for man’s salvation. But the difference 
was far greater. Many, who knew both men better 
than Herod did, had been quick to observe this dif- 
ference both in their behavior and in the way they 
exercised their ministry. John, they noticed, lived 
an ascetic life typical of the holy man of the east; 
Jesus came, as they put it, “eating and drinking.” 
John moreover ministered away from the haunts of 
sinners, Jesus was known as “the friend of tax col- 
lectors and sinners.” Jesus to be sure repeated, with 
equal emphasis, John’s call to repentance, but he 
also did what John could never do. John could pre- 
pare men to receive the reign of God in their hearts, 
but he could not enable them to receive it. He stood 
on the threshold of the kingdom of God: Jesus was 
the door alone through whom men could enter the 
kingdom. The truth was that sinful men and women 
had need of a Saviour, himself human and divine, 
who could make atonement for their sin, as no or- 
dinary man however pious could ever make it and 
restore them to fellowship with the all-holy God— 
and that Saviour John could never be. Some said 
“John the Baptist”—but they were wrong. 


GREATER THAN ELIJAH 


But others were saying, “Jesus is another Elijah.” It 
is perhaps less difficult to understand how this iden- 
tification should ever have arisen; for Elijah had come 
to occupy a unique position in Jewish thought. As 
the earliest of the great prophets of Israel, his name 
had become representative of the entire prophetic 
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revelation, just as Moses represented the entire revela- 
tion embodied in the sacred law. The blows that 
Elijah had struck for true religion at a most critical 
period in Israel’s history were both mighty and de- 
cisive. He had been indeed “the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof” glorified in his mighty 
deeds; and according to biblical tradition he was 
translated to heaven without experiencing death. So 
wonderful did the achievements of Elijah seem to 
subsequent generations that he was regarded as more 
than human; so much so that James (as we read in 
the Epistle in the New Testament which bears his 
name) when he wished to hold up Elijah as a 
supreme example of what a man of prayer can ef- 
fect, had to remind his readers that Elijah was in 
fact no demigod or superman, whose example they 
could not be expected to follow but a man of like 
nature with themselves. 

There are real parallels between Elijah and Jesus. 
Both were men of prayer; both performed super 
natural works of healing; and both waged triumphant 
war against false religion. But the victories of Elijah 
were won by physical force, while the victory ol 
Jesus was won not by shedding the blood of others 
but by allowing his own blood to be shed. One day 
his impetuous disciples requested him to command 
fire to come down from heaven, as Elijah did, and 
consume the inhabitants of a Samaritan village that 
had refused him entrance. But the answer of the 
Master came swift and sure: “Ye know not of what 
spirit you are. The Son of Man came not to destroy 
men’s lives but to save them.” 

Elijah, moreover, wavered in his vocation, but 
Jesus set himself consistently and steadfastly to ac 
complish the work he had come into the world to do. 
Single-handed, Elijah defied 850 prophets of Baal on 
Mount Carmel; but a little later we find him cower- 
ing in a cave at Mount Horeb, crushed by a sense 
of futility and failure, a victim of an almost suicidal 
self-pity, wincing at the thought of his own spiritual 
isolation and requesting, even though his work was 
unfinished, that he might die. Jesus, on the other 
hand, learned not self-pity but obedience through 
the things he suffered. He was faithful to him who 
had appointed him, faithful even unto death. He en- 
dured to the end, despising the shame. Some said 
“Elijah”—but they too were wrong. 


GREATER THAN JEREMIAH 


But others were saying, “Jesus is another Jeremiah.” 
This estimate was perhaps nearer the truth than the 
other two. For of all the historical characters of the 
Old Testament Jeremiah approximates most closely 
to Jesus himself as an outstanding example of patient 
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endurance of undeserved suffering. He was known 
to subsequent generations of Jews as “the prophet”; 
and they looked back to him for inspiration and 
courage in their own trials and persecutions. This hy- 
persensitive, warm-hearted patriot, commissioned by 
God to proclaim a succession of divine messages to 
his countrymen that were unpopular because they 
were of necessity pessimistic, who was so sympathetic 
with others in their sufferings, was himself beaten, 
put in the stocks, imprisoned in a dungeon and 
thrown into a cistern by the very men he gladly 
would have saved, had that been possible, from the 
doom that awaited them. Surely this weeping 
prophet, whose eyes ran down with tears day and 
night for the sins of his people, was indeed akin to 
the divine Man of Sorrows, who, on a spring morn- 
ing over five hundred years later, wept over the 
faithless city of the children of his people, the city 
outside whose walls within a week he himself was 
destined to be crucified. 

But for all the nobility of his character, Jeremiah 
remained a prophet and no more. He foretold the 
new covenant, by which men with their sins for- 
given would be given a direct knowledge of God, 
but neither he nor any prophet like him could ever 
bring it into being. For all his sympathy and patience 
he was not good enough, as Jesus was good enough, 
to pay the price of sin, by allowing his own blood 
to be shed in the only perfect sacrifice by which the 
way was opened for sinners to draw nigh boldly unto 
the throne of grace. 

Some said “Jeremiah’—but they too were wrong. 


VERDICT OF DISCIPLES 


What then did Jesus’ own disciples think about him? 
lhe answer they would give was of vital importance. 
For if their estimate of their master had not risen 
to a higher level than the answers of their contem- 
poraries, he could never have gone on to teach them 
the most vital truth that they had to learn. Men 
may do many things for other men. They may die 
for other men as so many in our own lifetime have 
done. But no man may deliver his brother from the 
penalty of human sin or make atonement to God 
tor him: that was precisely what Jesus had come to 
do. And it was the fact that he was divine as well 
as human that alone could give infinite value to all 
that he was to suffer as man on behalf of men. Si- 
mon Peter's answer to the great question, however, 
did not disappoint him who had asked it. However 
slow and even unwilling Peter was to prove in ac- 
cepting the further truth that Jesus was now to un- 
fold to them about the necessity for his death, his 





confession at least showed that he understood one 
thing very clearly. The age of prophecy was over 
because the hour of fulfillment had come. Peter 
knew there was no need for another John the Bap- 
tist, another Elijah or another Jeremiah, because he 
to whom all these prophets had been pointing was 
standing there before him. He knew that Jesus was 
not just another in the long line of prophets to whom 
the living God had spoken in many and various ways 
in the past but the Son of the living God who knew, 
as only such a Son could know, the mind and purposes 
of his father. And because his Master was the Son 
of the living God Peter knew that he need not—nay 
he could not—look elsewhere for salvation. “Lord to 
whom shall we go?” he said to him on another oc- 
casion when some were turning away from him; 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 


CHRIST THE SON 


This great confession of Simon Peter (as the last 
part of our text reminds us) was no wild leap in the 
dark: he did not make it on the spur of the moment 
as if “stung by the splendor of a sudden thought.” 
Nor was he voicing at second-hand an opinion 
learned from some other human being. Flesh and 
blood, as Jesus told him, had not revealed it unto him. 
On the contrary, ever since that day when he first stood 
before Jesus and felt compelled to say, “Depart from 
me for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” and yet in spite 
of that reluctance had found himself irresistibly led 
to respond to Jesus’ call and leave his nets and fol- 
low him—during all the time that he had witnessed 
his master’s mighty works and listened to the words 
of eternal life that fell daily from ‘his lips, the living 
God, the God who acts and intervenes in the affairs 
of men, had been leading him to see that Jesus was 
indeed his Son—his Christ or anointed one, anointed 
to bring the Gospel of salvation to sinners. In con 
sequence, there was only one answer that Peter could 
make. It was: “You are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 

And Jesus pronounced him blessed, just because 
his heavenly Father and no one else had made this 
confession possible. “Blessed are you, Simon Bar- 
Jonah, for flesh and blood has not revealed this to 
you, but my Father who is in heaven.” 

And the way by which Peter was led to make this 
confession is always the way by which men are led 
to acknowledge Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. No man is even led to this faith solely 
as the result of human reasoning or solely through 
the example of others or solely through hearing the 
Gospel preached. All or any of these things may 
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play, and do play, a vital part in the process by which 
men are brought to Christ. But unless the Spirit of 
the living God is at work in the human heart, the 
deductions of reason, however convincing, will not 
lead to a life of active discipleship; the example of 
others, however inspiring, will have but a temporary 
influence; and the message of the Gospel, however 
faithfully proclaimed, will fall on soil where it takes 
no permanent root. Only the Holy Spirit can take 
of the things of Jesus and so reveal them to us that 
we are led to make with Peter the great confession: 
“You are the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

So may I put to you the question that Jesus put 
to Simon Peter: “Who do you say that I am?” It may 








—— 


be that you have tried to answer it in the past, but 
that your answer has not risen much higher than the 
answer given by so many of Jesus’ contemporaries, 
It may be that to you, as to them, Jesus may have 
been just one more, even though perhaps the great- 
est, of the prophets. But it may also be that the 
Holy Spirit of God is leading you to a fuller con. 
fession of faith. And it is certain that if you listen 
to his voice, you will be able to say what only a Chris. 
tian can say: “The life 1 now live I live in faith in 
the Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for 
me” and you will be counted among those blessed 
ones, who, though they have not seen Jesus as Peter 
was privileged to see him, yet have believed. END 





ccording to many Protestant writers, Roman 
A Catholicism is seriously mistaken in making 
faith a mere intellectual assent to certain dogmas. Faith, 
true faith in Christ, these writers say, is a personal 
trust rather than a cold intellectual belief. On the 
other side, the Catholic Encyclopedia (in loc. cit., 
p. 752, 1913 ed.) states “Non-Catholic writers have 
repudiated all idea of faith as intellectual assent.” 
The truth of the matter, however, seems to be more 
complicated than these brief characterizations suggest. 

These complications include the uncritical assump- 
tion that personality should be divided into intellect, 
will and emotion rather than into id, ego and superego. 
Granted, the Freudian division may have an evil 
odor, but its very recognition of an evil nature in man 
could be closer to the biblical view than the other 
division allows. For the older division is not self- 
evidently scriptural. At any rate, those who use it 
often assume that intellect, will and emotion may 
be equated with specific biblical terms, when a study 
of the Bible shows that this is not so. 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART 


The key term of biblical psychology, particularly in 
the Old Testament where the fundamental principles 
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Faith and Reason 


GORDON H. CLARK 
Part I 


[Part Il will appear in the next issue] 


are laid down, is the term heart. When contemporary 
Christians, often in evangelistic preaching, contrast 
the head and the heart, they are in effect equating 
the heart with the emotions. Such an antithesis be- 
tween head and heart is nowhere found in Scripture. 
In the Psalms and the Prophets the heart designates 
the focus of personal life. It is the organ of con- 
science, of self-knowledge, indeed of all knowledge. 
One may very well say that the Hebrew heart 
is the equivalent of the English word self. 
To understand Old Testament usage, consider the 
following few examples. 
Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually . . . (Gen. 6:5). 
Then Abraham .. . said in his heart, Shall 
a child be born . . . (Gen. 17:17). 
In the integrity of thy heart thou hast done 
this . . . (Gen. 20:6). 
My heart exulteth in Jehovah . . . (1 Sam. 2:1). 
Commune with your own heart (Psalm 4:4). 
God, who saveth the upright in heart (Psalm 
7:10). 
They speak falsehood . . . and with a double 
heart do they speak (Psalm 12:2). 
The fool hath said in his heart . . . (Psa. 14.1). 
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He . . . speaketh truth in his heart (Psalm 
15:2). 

Lest they 
(Isa. 6:10). 

Neither doth his heart think so (Isa. 10:7). 

He hath shut . . . their hearts that they can- 
not understand. And none calleth to mind 
[heart], neither is there knowledge nor under- 
standing (Isa. 44:18, 19). 

As there are somewhat over 750 occurrences of 
the word heart in the Old Testament, these form a 
meager sample. But they are enough to show that 
many verses would make complete nonsense if the 
term were translated emotion. For example, if this 
identification were made, it would be necessary to 
say, “He speaketh truth in his emotions”; and, “Lest 
they understand with their emotions.” Obviously 
this substitution results in nonsense. It is not to be 
denied that the biblical term heart can and does oc- 
casionally refer to the emotions, as in Samuel 2:1, 
though even here there must be some intellectual 
understanding. But although sometimes referring to 
the emotions, the term heart more often signifies the 
intellect. It is the heart that speaks, meditates, thinks 
and understands. At the same time, since the self 
acts emotionally, volitionally and intellectually, the 
three activities are each represented in the several oc- 
currences of the term. 

But the preponderance of the intellectual references 
shows the preponderance of the intellect in the per- 
sonality. It is extremely difficult to appreciate the 
motives, at least in the case of those who are attached 
to the Bible, which lead to a disparagement of the 
intellect. Why is it that thinking, meditating, under- 
standing are to be condemned? Why is knowing and 
thinking of God a poor way, an impossible way or 
an impious way of coming to him? What is wrong 
with intellectual activity? 

The common modern contrast between head and 
heart is thus evidently unscriptural. There is a scrip- 
tural contrast. It is the contrast between the heart 
and the lips, for Matthew is quoting Isaiah when he 
says, “This people honoreth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me.” When the scriptural con- 
trast is refused, the possibility cannot be ruled out 
that other scriptural theses are discarded at the same 
time. 

Two results of this unscriptural belittling of in- 
tellectual activity will be discussed. 


. « « understand with their heart 


THE ELEMENT OF TRUST 


In describing the nature of faith, fundamentalists, 
evangelicals and even modernists in a certain way 
stress the element of trust. A preacher may draw a 





parallel between trusting in Christ and trusting in 
a chair. Belief that the chair is solid and comfortable, 
mere intellectual assent to such a proposition, will 
not rest your weary bones. You must, the preacher 
insists, actually sit in the chair. Similarly, so goes the 
argument, you can believe all that the Bible says 
about Christ and it will do you no good. Such il- 
lustrations as these are constantly used, in spite of 
the fact that the Bible says, “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ* and thou shalt be saved.” 


CONFUSING THE ISSUE 


There is here at least a confusion of mind, a con- 
fusion between something unscriptural and something 
else that is entirely scriptural. The weak point of the 
illustration is that it contrasts an intellectual act of 
believing with a physical act of sitting in a chair. 
This distinction is a matter of common experience; 
but how is it supposed to apply? In the spiritual 
realm there is no physical action but mental action 
only; hence the act of sitting down, if it means any- 
thing at all, must refer to something completely in- 
ternal and yet different from belief. Belief in the 
chair has been made to stand for belief in Christ, and 
according to the illustration belief in Christ is of 
no value. Something else is needed. But what is 
this something else that corresponds to the act of 
sitting down in the chair? This is the question that 
is so seldom answered. Now, there is such an internal 
factor, though it is extremely doubtful that those 
who use the illustration have this factor in mind. 
But since there is another facet of mental activity, 
the truth that has been confused with the error 
needs to be given its due. However, when the true 
element is identified, the illustration collapses. 

In addition to “mere belief” or “intellectual assent” 
faith in Christ surely involves an “act of will.” 
Whether faith requires emotion or not and if so, 
which emotion it requires are at best secondary con- 
siderations. Emotions notoriously depend on bodily 
conditions; a good meal or a bad meal can alter them; 
atmospheric pressure and anemia likewise. Emotions 
by definition are fluctuating; whereas throughout our 
constantly changing emotional states, our beliefs and 
the volitions founded on them remain comparatively 
fixed. And, to return, faith surely involves the will. 

Here, however, the original difficulty returns in 
full force. Is there such a thing as “mere belief,” or 
“mere intellectual assent?” Indeed, is there such a 
distinguishable phenomenon as a “mere” act of will? 
Intellectual assent is itself an act of will; and con- 
versely, no volitional action could possibly take place 
without belief. If you will to eat ice cream, you 
must believe at least that there is some ice cream to 
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be eaten. Intellect and will are not two separate 
“faculties”; rather they so interpenetrate in a single 
mental state that it is difficult and perhaps impossible 
not only to separate them in time but even in 
definition. 

















FAITH AND BELIEF 








There is perhaps another flaw in the illustration, a 
flaw which also combines an element of truth with 
a confusion of thought. It would seem that those who 
say belief in Christ is of no value have an incorrect 
notion of belief and intellectual assent. They probably 
mean—though it is rash to guess what they might 
mean—that salvation is not obtained by knowing the 
propositions in the Bible and understanding their 
meaning. Obviously this is true. Many intelligent 
men know very well what the Bible says; they under- 
stand it far better than many Christians; but they are 
not saved and they are not Christians. The reason is 
























































that though they understand, they do not believe. 
Clear thinking, however, will reveal that faith, 
Christian faith, is not to be distinguished from be- 
lief. Consider Hebrews 11:1. “Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
The A.R.V. says that “faith is assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not seen.” Assurance 
and conviction are belief, strong belief, voluntary be- 
lief and as intellectual as you please. The heroes of 
faith, whom the chapter goes on to describe, all be- 
lieved some definite intellectual content. Hebrews 
11:3 says, “Through faith we understand” something 
about the creation of the world. Surely this is an 
intellectual content. And in explaining why “with- 
out faith it is impossible to please God,” verse 6 says, 
“for he that cometh to God must believe that he is.” 
As a reply to those who disparage the intellect 
within the limits of this first example, let this suffice. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT ISSUE] 














o a European the study of contemporary Ameri- 
| pee theology is highly important. America is one 
of the two political, cultural and spiritual poles 

Russia being the other), around which oscillate the 
main currents of the life and thought of Western 
Europe. 























‘ For a long time America was of no concern to the 
spiritual vision of a European. Indeed, Europe looked 
down upon an America it considered immature and 
culturally undeveloped. The “Yankee” did not appear 
to be a cultured inhabitant of Western Europe. He 
seemed solely concerned with the dollar. He appeared 
to have little understanding of spiritual life. Since the 
last World Wars, however, the European’s attitude has 
changed. Personal contact with Americans has led 
to a better understanding and appreciation. In any 
case, the economic and political life of Western 
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Theological Climate in America 


G. BRILLENBURG WURTH 


Europe must take America into account. The luxury 
of ignoring the existence of this great power in the 
West is no longer permissible. Nor, for that matter, 
can we Europeans ignore Russia and the Far East. 

Present-day American theology is still predominantly 
liberal or modernistic in character. In the past, this was 
not the case. Once America was the land of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The public life bore a Christian stamp in all 
social expressions. American theological faculties, for 
example, at Harvard, were fortresses of orthodox Chris- 
tianity and orthodox theology. 


RETREAT FROM ORTHODOXY 
The spiritual powers now in control of American life 


cannot be called Christian. In philosophy, the Prag- 
matism of which William James is the spiritual father 
has exercised a great influence for many years. Its 
modernized form is found in the Behaviorism of John 
Dewey. 

Pragmatism is closely connected, in some respects, 
with the historical origin of the American people. The 
colonist, who daily encountered the hard facts of 
reality and therefore did not have much time and 
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interest for abstract philosophical speculation, was in- 
clined to ask, “What is the benefit of it?” 

The specific type of Pragmatism encountered in 
James and Dewey is one of the characteristic off-shoots 
f the Enlightenment, which at the end of the eight- 
teenth century propelled life along radically new 
paths. The Enlightenment exchanged historical Chris- 
tianity for a humanistic rationalism, strongly optimistic 
in character and nearly unconditional in its faith in 
the unlimited possibilities of human nature. The roots 
of this philosophy have gone deep in America. The 
eighteenth century American stood on the threshold 
of its natural development. Under the influence of 
the Enlightenment it suddenly became conscious of 
its enormous potentialities. In this respect no figure was 
more important for his own time and for later periods 
than Benjamin Franklin, in whom the young America 
was so-to-speak incarnated. With him was launched the 
triumph of modern science, especially the application 
of science to technique. The unbelievable accomplish- 
ments of technology have shaped America into a land 
where the majority, not just a fortunate few, can 
achieve a standard of living higher than any previously 
conceived. This trend in development was favorably 
disposed to the rise of Pragmatism. 


TRUTH REDUCED TO UTILITY 


Pragmatism implies the radical denial of each concept 
of truth. Truth is no longer a magnitude of an entity 
in its own right. Just as modern American life was 
oriented toward utility, so truth became reduced to 
usefulness. Truth is what is useful, what in one way 
or another serves the vital needs of the individual in 
society. And since different individuals have different 
needs, Pragmatism for the first time in the history of 
philosophical thought consciously proposed a_plura- 
listic concept of truth. Truth is not unitary; truth is 
just as much a plurality as life is pluriform. What is 
true for one person does not necessarily have to be true 
for another. 

The Behaviorism of John Dewey, a mild form of 
this early Pragmatism, is known by the term Instrumen- 
talism, For Dewey, the human spirit is in its essence 
nothing but an instrument, a utensil, a tool, suited for 
the attainment of a specific aim. It is clearly evident 
how thoroughly undermining this concept is for the 
Christian faith. Nothing is more devastating to our 
spiritual life than such a devaluation of the concept 
of truth. It results in a spiritual decline of human life 
in its entirety, especially in the field of religion. 

Religion is not denied its right to exist. Dewey be- 
lieves, however, that religion comes into its own only 
when it breaks all connection with the supernatural. 
What is left, however, is a religion that no longer de- 








serves the name of religion. It is a religion without God. 
Some may continue to speak of something divine, but 
faith in a personal God as the creator of the world and 
of man is abandoned. Man was not created by God. 
God is a creation of man. Man is able to manufacture 
everything that he desires. Man makes or fabricates 
all he desires and needs, also his God. 

It is deplorable that Dewey’s viewpoint still gives 
the general tone to present-day scientific America 
and controls much of the entire philosophy of education. 


GOSPEL BECOMES SOCIAL ENERGY 
What has been the attitude of the Christian Church 


during the last century with respect to Pragmatism 
and Humanism? Has it been asleep? Did it simply 
allow the life of its time to slip by unnoticed? Certainly 

The large ecclesiastical bodies in the United 
States (e.g., Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist) have 
so far been a model of powerful activity in this twen- 
tieth century. For example, their enormous accomplish- 
ments in the field of philanthropy and missions are 
well known. Financially and organizationally, America 
has for a long time played a dominant role in the 
missionary enterprise. 

To a large extent, however, the prevailing American 
spirit has left its mark upon the official life and 
theology of the larger denominations. In particular, 
this is evidence in the social gospel movement, which 
since the beginning of this century has been the motif 
of American theology. The attempt to confront with 
the Gospel of Christ the problems of modern American 
life, especially the important problem of an industrial- 
ized society, is in itself worthy of respect. What is 
seriously to be regretted, however, and what has 
resulted in great spiritual damage, is that this move- 
ment has been accompanied by a complete lack of 
resistance to the dominating spirit of the time. The 
latter has been given a completely free hand to dictate 
the path to be followed. What is characteristic of the 
social gospel is not so much the application of the 
gospel to social questions but rather the overwhelming 
emphasis placed on social problems by this gospel. The 
entire gospel is seen as a social and ethical totality; 
everything that does not fit into this framework is 
discarded. 

This accomodation of the gospel to social and ethical 
problems was readily accomplished through the inner 
affinity of the social gospel and the dominant American 
liberal theology. 


TRIUMPH OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


The spirit of the Enlightenment with its rationalism, 
moralism, optimism, and tolerance had conquered the 
entire New World. In harmony with the spirit of 
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tolerance, the separation of church and state was not 
guarded against an exaggerated and libertarian concept 
of religious freedom. The acceptable view was that 
everyone can believe and teach whatever he wishes. 
The day was not distant when faith was strongly re- 
duced in its content. Of the original Christian con- 
fession, very little was to remain in force. In the 
broadest circles, the ideal became a religion as free 
as possible of any dogmatism and predominantly moral 
in character. Even unitarian tendencies became re- 
spected as essentially Christian. Inevitably, the grace 
of God was little understood. Much more important 
than God's mercy in Christ, it was held, is the dignity 
of man. One can thus truly speak of the trend as the 
humanization of religion. “The biggest goal of God's 
laws and religion,” said one of the spiritual leaders of 
the time, “is human happiness.” He did not bother 


to add “. . . the happiness of unregenerate man.” 


IMPACT OF EVOLUTIONARY SCIENCE 


Che theology of the social gospel clearly contains 
trends of the piety of the Enlightenment, especially 
its individualism, rationality, and unconquerable faith 
in human progress. These tendencies acquired a special 
emphasis with respect to the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, so cherished by the modern ideal of science. 

One task of science was thought to be that it should, 
as much as possible, purify religion of all so-called 
nonessential elements (especially the miraculous!) so 
that it would be a suitable foundation for modern 
society. 

In the form of modern biblical criticism science was 
expected to lead to the creation of a more “correct” 
picture of Jesus, which would replace the ecclesiastical 
Christological dogma by a completely human Jesus. 

The idea of development was now applied to the 
New Testament message of the Kingdom of God, 
viewed as a human accomplishment, to be developed 
by human effort, within the boundries of our 
human era. 


RELIGION NARROWED TO ETHICS 

\ new type of Christian piety arose. The religious, 
in its entirety, was nearly subordinated to the ethical. 
Honest moral conduct was considered to be the best 
form of religiosity. 

Great value was ascribed to the idea of the brother- 
hood of man on the basis of the universal Fatherhood 
of God. This brotherhood discloses itself in the coopera- 
tion envisioned by the social gospel, in the equality 
of man, and in a recognition of the absolute value of 
human personality. 

In time the ideal of the democratization of the in- 
dustrial social order arose; that is, the workers must 
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receive the right to organize. 

In international relations the Christian ideal of life 
was also to be applied according to the Golden Rule, 
“Do unto others that which you would have them do 
unto you” (Matt. 7:12). War was viewed as a serious 
violation of the divine world order. 

Although these concepts undoubtedly have some 
real values, Christianity is hereby conceived in a pre- 
dominantly collective fashion. Very little value is placed 
on personal salvation. The entire Christian faith is 
restated in terms of collective solidarity. God’s plan 
primarily consists in saving and reforming human 
society. 

Inseparably connected with this movement was the 
removal from Christianity of all “transcendent” ele 
ments. Walter Rauschenbusch, a representative figure 
of the social gospel, sought to humanize all religion, 
including the conception of God. He frankly said 
that today God must be dethroned in order to meet 
the needs of men. What is necessary is “a God with 
whom men may cooperate, not to whom they must 
submit.” God is openly proclaimed to be a partner of 
man. And Harry Emerson Fosdick, one of America’s 
most popular preachers, ascribed only one function 
to religion, namely, the service of man and humanity. 
Religion according to him was a question of psychology. 
It was not concerned with the knowledge of God but 
with a knowledge of man and his human end. 

It is no wonder that in this spiritual atmosphere no 
room remained for the biblical evangelical proclama- 
tion: the preaching of Christ as God’s Redeemer, 
reconciliation through his sacrifice, and justification by 
faith in his Atonement and Resurrection. The historic 
ity of Christ no longer had any integrating signifi 
cance. The only thing important, declared A. W. 
Palmer, one-time President of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, is “that Christ shall be reduplicated in a 
myriad of Saviours.” 


FIDELITY TO THE BIBLE 


American Fundamentalism has also contributed to the 
theological climate of America. In sharp contrast to 
the predominantly moralistic social gospel in which 
the atoning death of Christ has almost no place, in 
Fundamentalism one often finds a hearty inner piety, 
especially a joy in the blood of the atonement and in 
the grace of the Holy Spirit. Characterized by an 
unconditional respect for the witness of the Scriptures, 
Fundamentalism views modern biblical criticism as a 
serious threat to true Christianity. Unconditionally 
it retains the plenary inspiration of the Bible and 
requires that, above all else, one must bow in faith to 
what is revealed in Scripture. 

Special emphasis is laid, however, upon what are 
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considered to be fundamental biblical truths: the virgin 
birth of Christ; his metaphysical Sonship; his cruci- 
fixion as the only basis of salvation; his resurrection; 
original sin, and the consequent depravity of man; and 
ete ill life and eternal death, as the twofold starting 
points of human life. Fundamentalists deem it im- 
possible to have any bond or fellowship with one who 
denies any of these fundamental truths. 


LACK OF CULTURAL WORLD-VIEW 


Often, however, the impression is given that faith 
in these truths is only a blind subjection to an external 
authority without the integration of these truths into 
the totality of life. And, in many cases, no attempt is 
made to reach a solution to questions of the relevance 
of Christianity to modern science and culture. Such 
questions are in fact often met by a hostile attitude. 
Usually there is no awareness of the call and obligation 
of a Christian to culture or the intellectual content 
of civilization. Christianity is thus in danger of de- 
generating into a morbid and sickly enthusiasm. 


NIEBUHR ON LIBERALISM 


After this short and incomplete characterization of 
the twentieth century American spiritual and theo- 
logical situation, it may be well to discuss briefly a 
representative of contemporary American theology, 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr’s theology is usually de- 
scribed by the term “Christian Realism.” This designa- 
tion distinguished it from the older theology of the 
social gospel, which was characterized by a definite 
idealistic tendency and a naive trust in the goodness 
of human nature. 

The social gospel limited itself to social programs 
and high-sounding social slogans, but it scarcely dis- 
turbed the actual life of society. Niebuhr gradually 
discovered the cause of this failure of liberal theology 
to lie in its anthropology, its theory concerning man, 
which lacks all understanding of the demonic depth 
of human existence. In its thoughtless optimism, 
Liberalism imagined that a proclamation of law of love 
could of itself conquer the natural egoism of the 
human heart. Its perfectionism, its new faith in human 
perfectability, did not take into account the deeply 
rooted power of sin in human nature. 

In addition to his campaign against Liberalism, Nie- 
buhr conducted a second front against orthodoxy. The 
basic fault of Liberalism was to be sought in its senti- 
mentality; the lack of power of orthodoxy was due to its 
pessimism. Orthodoxy’s vision was too exclusively di- 
tected to the sinfulness of our world. Therefore, ortho- 
doxy maintained the status quo as much as possible. It 
feared that if changes were made in the existing order, 
the result could only be complete chaos. 








Niebuhr is undoubtedly one of the most important 
figures in the theological world of today; in more than 
one respect he is worth listening to. We consider it of 
great importance that Niebuhr was one of the first 
to recognize the pernicious totalitarian structure of such 
ideologies as National Socialism and Communism. 
Niebuhr was one of the first to understand that sin 
is more than a wrong subjective attitude of the human 
heart; it can also become incarnate in certain social 
relationships, which then constitute the greatest threat 
to temporal human life. 


FLAWS IN NIEBUHR’S THOUGHT 


At the same time, we believe that there are serious 
objections to Niebuhr’s theology and ethics. 

His views are dangerous because Niebuhr is one 
of the most noteworthy and most gifted representatives 
of a new type of theology, often qualified in America 
as “neo-orthodoxy.” Many hope that neo-orthodoxy will 
provide the basis of a future ecumenical theology. As 
a matter of fact, neo-orthodoxy contains something 
which makes it appropriate for this purpose. It is pre- 
eminently a theology of synthesis. The chasm between 
orthodoxy and Liberalism appears to be bridged in a 
genial manner. Basic evangelical sounds are heard 
and what offends modern man’s world view and 
religious autonomy is discarded. 

In this respect | Niebuhr’s theology displays a striking 
agreement with another fashionable theologian of our 
time, Rudolph Bultmann, who by his de-mythologizing 
seeks to escape the offense of biblical revelation. Bult- 
mann does not realize that in the meantime he has ex- 
changed revelation for a modern religious Existen- 
tialism. The latter is ready to speak to modern man 
in his despair, but it shares with the true gospel of 
Jesus Christ only a verbal similarity. 

Our century is apparently repeating the same mis- 
takes made by the theologians in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Everything points to the fact that a new theology 
is more adapted to the needs of twentieth century 
man; it contains dialectical tension, is less strange to 
reality, and has a better understanding of the tragic 
depths of human life. But like nineteenth century 
theology, it accomodates the gospel in its deepest 
kernel to the dominant spirit of the time, and has 
received its stamp from the dominating philosophy of 
the day. 

Because of the important influence of America upon 
the economic and political life of the world, Europeans 
watch with interest the theological climate of this 
great nation. It is hoped that the humanization of 
religion under Liberal influence will be halted, and 
greater emphasis given the transcendental elements of 
Christianity. END 
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frequent criticism of evangelicalism is that it 
A is obscurantist. An obscurantist is one who 
hinders knowledge, or actively resists its progress. In 
religion it refers to those who oppose the progress 
of critical biblical scholarship and the findings of 
modern science. Because evangelicals do not accept 
much of the current theories in Old and New Testa- 
ment criticism they are branded as obscurantists. The 
charge is that obscurantism is essential to evangelical- 
ism and as long as evangelicals persist in it they are 
enachronisms in the modern theological world. 

To the contrary I shall defend the thesis that ob- 
scurantism, far from being essential to the evangelical 
position, is positively not a part of its essence. Further, 
it is impossible for an evangelical who truly under- 
stands his position to be an obscurantist. That ob- 
scurantism does associate itself with conservative 
religion cannot be denied; but the reasons for this 
are psychological and sociological. It is not the product 
of the essence of evangelicalism. 


ROLE OF SCIENTIFIC SCHOLARSHIP 
The Roman Catholic Church professes to be graced 


with an infallibility that enables her to determine 
the canon of scripture; to issue decrees on matters 
of biblical introduction; and, if necessary, to give an 
authoritative interpretation of a passage of Scripture. 
The Reformers substituted a different program. They 
accepted the divine authority of Scripture and the 
inner witness of the Divine Spirit. But they cut off 
their divine certainties at this point. They did not 
profess to possess a special means of knowing the text, 
canon or interpretation of Scripture. Such items were 
not considered matters of revelation. The only hedge 
put around such matters was that no position could 


Bernard Ramm is Professor of Religion and Director of 
Graduate Studies in Religion in Baylor University, and was 
formerly Professor of Philosophy at Bethel College and 
Seminary, St. Paul. He holds the A.B. degree from Uni- 
versity of Washington, B.D. from Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Ph.D. from University of Southern 
California. 
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be held that was a virtual denial of the revelatory 
content of Scripture nor of its divine inspiration. The 
authenticity and genuineness of Scripture could not 
be challenged without serious damage to its inspira- 
tion and its revealed content. 

If the Reformers rejected the Roman Catholic 
position in these matters, there was only one other 
avenue open to them: these matters are settled 
by principles of scientific scholarship working with 
due reverence for the word of God and trusting that 
these matters were under the providential guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It was the essence of the Reformers’ position to 
commit themselves to a program of devout, critical 
biblical scholarship. Biblical obscurantism is there- 
fore not part of the essence of the evangelical Prot- 
estant tradition. Just the opposite happens to be 
the case. 


TEXT OF SCRIPTURE 


The evangelical has no means of settling the text 
of the Scripture outside the usual methods of scholar- 
ship. There is no official copy of either the Hebrew 
or Greek Testaments. There are only copies of them. 
There is only one conceivable method of settling the 
text of Scripture and that is by the employment of 
the general science of textual criticism modified to 
fit the peculiarities presented by the biblical texts. 
When Calvin treated the text of Scripture, he em- 
ployed the methodology he learned as a humanist 
and attempted scientifically to determine the true 
readings (cf. B. B. Warfield, Calvin and Augustine, 
p. 58). Warfield himself affirmed in another place 
that “processes that are valid for the ascertainment 
of a secular are equally valid for the ascertainment 
of a sacred text” (Critical Reviews, p. 81). 

Evangelicals may believe that God has remarkably 
preserved the text of the Old and New Testaments, 
but to determine the precise text of Scripture is a 
problem for scientific criticism. This is the essence 
of the evangelical position, and there is, therefore, 
no place for obscurantism here. 
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Calvin accepted the ca..on of the Church but it was 
no blind acceptance. His acceptance was (in War- 
field’s phrase) “critically mediated” (Calvin and Augus- 
tine, p. 54). Again Calvin put his former humanist 
learning to service. He investigated the history and 
the internal characteristics of the books of the canon. 

Faith that God would lead the Church to establish 
a canon does not settle the limits of the canon. The 
internal witness of the Holy Spirit bears witness to 
the divinity of Scripture, but the internal witness of 
the Spirit does not determine the canon. The canon 
is determined by historical research and criticism, and 
there is no place here for obscurantism. The very op- 
posite was the essence of the Reformers’ position. 

The scholarly ability of Luther and Calvin may be 
readily gathered from the relevant chapters of E. H. 
Harbison’s The Christian Scholar in the Age of the 
Reformation. Much of the powerful striking force 
of Luther and Calvin must be credited to their 
scholarly backgrounds. Luther’s translation of the 
Bible earned for him the right to be called a scholar, 
and no one acquainted with the Commentaries and 
Institutes of Calvin could dare think otherwise of the 
Swiss Reformer. Warfield also sketches for us the 
remarkable education and scholarly traits of Calvin 
Calvin and Augustine, Chapter I). 


INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 


The Reformers’ rejected Rome’s claim to be the in- 
fallible and authoritative interpreter of Scripture. 
Their counterblow was to develop a critical and scien- 
tific hermeneutics, whose greatest achievement is in 
Calvin’s Commentaries. While not depreciating nor 
underestimating the necessity of prayer and faith in 
understanding sacred Scripture, the Reformers pro- 
ceeded to develop a scientific hermeneutics to replace 
the authoritarian hermeneutics of Roman Catholicism. 

A battle raged over the use of the Hebrew and Greek 
Testaments by the Reformers and the Latin Vulgate 
by the Catholics. A scientific understanding of exegesis 
drove Luther and Calvin back to the original lan- 
guages of Scripture. Thanks to the Reformers, Hebrew 
and Greek were restored to their proper places in 
exegesis. The story of the contest over the original 
languages versus the Latin Vulgate is briefly recited 
in Preus’s The Inspiration of Scripture Cp. 134 ff.). 
Here again the evangelical position is pledged to 
a scientific scholarship operating within the circle of 
Christian faith. No obscurantist methodology is avail- 
able to the evangelical to enable him to interpret 
Scripture. 

The scientific attitude of Luther and Calvin toward 
matters of biblical criticism is a matter of record. By 
no means was their approach characterized by ob- 


scurantism. Perhaps the most serious differences be- 
tween evangelicals and much of contemporary biblical 
scholarship are at the level of literary criticism. But 
the essence of the Reformers’ position and of the 
evangelicals is that matters of literary criticism must 
also be settled by the canons of the highest scholarship. 
The evangelical insists that revelation and inspiration 
are as much objective data as the other materials of 
literary criticism, and it is this insistence which 
creates the divergences between them and contem- 
porary schools of thought. However this may be 
judged, the point is still obvious that the essence of 
the evangelical position is not obscurantist. 


ROLE OF SCIENTIFIC SCHOLARSHIP 


First, evangelicals admit that much biblical learn- 
ing has been contributed by non-evangelical scholars 
(e.g., Bible dictionaries, Bible encyclopedias, com- 
mentaries, lexicons). The outstanding Reformed 
scholar of France wrote: “We are not foolish enough 
to condemn modern criticism as a whole. The works 
of the best representatives have contributed and still 
contribute to a better understanding and a greater 
love of the sacred text. It would be absurd as well 
as unjust to accuse all modern critics of a spirit of 
systematic hostility to divine realities” (A. Lecerf, An 
Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics, p. 304). The 
great Reformed scholar of another century in Holland 
was of the firm conviction that the scholarly works 
of men outside the boundary of orthodoxy could be 
employed with profit by the Christian scholar (A. Kuy- 
per, Principles of Sacred Theology, p. 581). 

Second, evangelicals admit that there is no short 
cut for the hard work of biblical criticism. They may 
venture an opinion that much of modern critical work 
is hay, wood and stubble but that does not settle the 
data for them. Evangelicals must make their peace 
with the Pentateuchal problem, the Synoptic problem, 
or the Johannine problem. “The believer cannot at 
any time afford to be obscurantist; and orthodox 
scholarship must set right criticism over against wrong 
criticism” is the outspoken opinion of a Reformed 
theologian (John Murray, The Infallible Word, p. 10). 

Evangelicals may be flayed for not facing up to 
modern criticism or for not making a significant con- 
tribution to it. They may be accused of harboring too 
large a population of obscurantists. But the thesis 
here propounded is undamaged: The pattern of the 
Reformers states that when divine certainties end, 
the only safe guide is the finest of scientific scholar- 
ship excercised in humility before God. Obscurantism 
has no place in an evangelicalism which properly un- 
derstands itself; in fact, the essence of evangelicalism 
demands the wholehearted denial of it. END 
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Korean Misstons: Triumph 


N: Christian can visit Korea and not be moved 
with a sense of deep gratitude to God for 
what he has done in that land. In no other field 
where Christian missions have had a_ reasonably 
adequate opportunity to work has there emerged a 
church of the strength and influence on the life of 
the nation as a whole comparable with that to be 
found in Korea. 

Comparisons can be unwelcome for they are not 
always justified. But on any given Sabbath it has 
been estimated that more people worship in Seoul's 
largest Presbyterian church than in all churches of 
that denomination in all of Japan. And this church 
is but one of over four hundred in that city, over 
half of which are Presbyterian. This may give a 
relatively true picture of the comparative impact 
which Christianity has made on these two nations. 

Presbyterianism is strong in Korea because of the 
combined work of American, Australian and other 
missions of that denomination over the years. The 
Methodists, Baptists and others also have much to 
show for their work. 


REASONS FOR GROWTH 


Many factors have entered into the success of the 
Christian enterprise in Korea. They are a religious 
people, devout in worship and ready and anxious to 
hear. National frustration during the years of Japanese 
occupation may have driven some into the church for 
solace. In addition, exceedingly wise mission policies 
were adopted by the early missionaries. What is 
known as the “Nevius Plan” led to the establishing 
of a self-reliant national church, looking to the mis- 
sions primarily for spiritual cooperation rather rhan 
for financial assistance. 

Furthermore, the Korean Church has been a 
Bible-instructed church. For many years, during 
the cold winter months, centers of organized study 
were held in central locations. Here church officers 
and lay readers, men and women, would join in two 
or more months of intensive study. The courses were 
set up on a long-range basis so that Christians received 
comprehensive instruction over a period of several 
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years. This led to probably the highest rate of spiritual 
literacy to be found. 

The Korean Church has been a praying church. 
Even today almost all places of worship are open 
long before dawn and thousands of Christians resort 
to them to pray. That these buildings are unheated 
and the weather sub-freezing does not deter these 
earnest people. 

Suffering too has taken its toll and bore its pre- 
cious fruit. Because of their faith, thousands of pastors 
and other Christians have undergone imprisonment, 
torture and death. The Shrine issue, imposed by the 
Japanese, found hundreds of Korean pastors ready to 
endure prison and torture rather than violate their 
consciences. To them submission to the demands that 
they attend Shrine ceremonies involved an act of 
idolatrous worship and they were willing to suffer for 
conscience and principle’s sake. 

Later even greater and more universal atrocities were 
perpetrated by the Communists who rightly consid- 
ered the church and Christians their greatest source 
of opposition. At least five hundred pastors were 
martyred by the red invaders and tens of thousands 
of other Christians died because of their allegiance 
to Christ. 

The Korean Church has been a generous church, 
Christians often giving far more than their tithe. 
Many bring an offering of rice each week, having 
taken a part of this major source of their diet and 
set it aside for the work of the Church. 

Such faith and virile Christianity have resulted in 
churches scattered over the length and breadth of 
Korea. Prior to the taking over of the North by the 
Communists, the Church was particularly strong in 
that area. Reliable information today indicates that 
rigorous suppression has driven the church under- 
ground. Of great significance is the fact that there 
is a Christian church on an average of every three 
miles along the southern border of the DMZ (de- 
militarized zone) which stretches across Korea. 

The present Korean government recognizes the 
significance and importance of the Christian movement 
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the armed services. Prisons also have chaplains. Only 
under the Nationalist government on Taiwan (For- 
mosa) does a similar situation exist in the Far East. 


A TIME OF BURDEN 


But it would be wrong to imply that World War II, 
liberation from the Japanese, the arbitrary division of 
the country, the invasion of the South by the Com- 
munists with the attending loss of life and destruction 
of property and now the uneasy truce and the blight 
of economic instability, have not all combined to af- 
fect the church adversely. These things are taking 
their toll. 

Prior to the communist invasion the population of 
Korea was more or less equally divided geographically. 
Today twenty-two million people live in the South, 
only six in the North. This influx of people from the 
North has brought its blessings and its serious prob- 
lems. Many Christians have come South, men and 
women strong in the faith and willing to bear their 
witness. Literally hundreds of new churches have been 
started by and for these displaced persons and most of 
them are self-supporting. 

But such wholesale transplanting of the popula- 
tion has been attended by serious economic problems. 
The North has been developed industrially and in 
that area there are rich reserves of iron, good coal and 
other minerals. The South has been largely the 
granary of the country. New industries are now being 
gradually developed but last year the entire exports 
were said to be only twenty million dollars. The re- 
fusal of the present government to accept normal 
economic relations with Japan is a handicap to both 
countries, particularly Korea. It is also encouraging 
wholesale smuggling from Japan. 

The disruption of wars and their aftermaths are 
also to be noted in the life of the Church. Less em- 
phasis is now laid on organized Bible study than 
formerly. Standards in some theological seminaries 
have been lowered until a graduate of a “night 
seminary,” of which there are many, is now accepted 
in the senior class and subsequently graduated. 

Relief money and goods have been poured into 
Korea in recent years. Desperately needed at the be- 
ginning, the continued flow of help from the outside 
is in danger of having an adverse effect in the im- 
portant realm of self-support and self-reliance. Also, 
seeing hundreds of millions of dollars poured into 
the country by the American government, some of 
which is obviously squandered and misused, seems 
to be creating a desire for more money from abroad, 
even in the work of the church. 

It is of more than passing significance that an Amer- 
ican administrator recently asked an experienced mis- 





sionary to explain to him the “Nevius Plan,” with 
the candid admission, “We have made a mess of much 
of our relief program in this country.” 

Experienced mission personnel in Korea seems united 
in the opinion that certain mission boards are now 
complicating the situation for the Korean Church by 
proposing a policy directly antithetical to the policy 
that was so largely responsible for the strong Church 
which exists in Korea today. The observation has been 
made by one missionary that the recipients of relief 
funds should never be the ones who administer those 
funds. Also, that any move to subsidize a church, 
be it in America or in Korea, is a “step backward, 
nor forward.” 


FAITH AND THE FUTURE 


What of the future? Korea is a land of uncertainties. 
Divided by the agreement of outside powers; an 
armed camp by necessity; living perilously on an 
economy based on outside aid; controlled by a gov- 
ernment strong in determination to resist Communism, 
Cand even economic ties with Japan), but weak 
and often corrupt at local levels; little wonder that 
optimism is a lagging commodity in that land. There 
is an overwhelming sense of uncertainty, of living 


from day to day, of an (Continued on page 25) 








| Preacher in the Red 


FOR PAGANS ONLY 


THE PROBLEM of making an early contact with new- 
comers to the city has always been a problem for me as 
a minister. 

In my pastorate of the First Christian Church, Lynch- 
burg, Va., I thought I was on the way to finding a 
solution when I obtained the names of all newcomers to 
the city each week from a merchant association. 

I wrote each new zesident a brief note of welcome. I 
urged them to join in the religious life of the city and 
I invited them to attend a morning or evening service 
of worship at my church. 

Everything was going well until one day I received a 
letter of reply from one of the newcomers. 

The letter read: 

“Your letter expressing interest and welcome to us on 
our arrival here is very kind. I am sure that you did not 
note that I will be occupying the pulpit here in Fairview 
Heights Methodist Church each Sunday for both services, 
but nevertheless it is good to be welcomed. Trusting I 
may have the privilege of meeting you soon, and with 
best wishes, I am Sincerely, (signed) F. Lester Hylton.” 
—Corsert S. Cartwaricnt, Pastor, Pulaski Heights 
Christian Church, Little Rock, Ark. 
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THE BIBLE: ‘Text of the Month 


Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me (John 14:6) 


@Jesus here says: I am the means 
of coming to the Father (the way) in 
that I am the truth and the life.—F. L. 
Godet. 

{The three terms lay down the propo- 
sition that no other than Christ is the 
Mediator of eternal salvation with God 
in the Messianic kingdom, under three 
several characteristic aspects which are 
coordinated yet in such a way that the 
advance is made from the general to the 
particular.—H. A. W. Meyer. 

“Note as belonging to all three of these 
that remarkable: I am. We show a way, 
Christ is it. We speak truth, Christ is 
it. Parents impart life, which they have 
received, Christ is life. He separates 
himself from all men by that represen» 
tation that he is not merely the com- 
municator or the teacher or the guide, 
but that he himself is, in his own per- 
sonal being, way, truth, life.—Alexan- 
der Maclaren. 

{The way without error, the truth with- 
out darkness, the life without end. The 
way in exile, the truth in counsel, the 
life in reward. All the words call us to 
Christ. Post me, per me, ad me, after 
me, by me, to me. After me, because 
I am truth; by me, because I am the 
way; to me, because I am life.—Thomas 


Adams. 
THE WAY 


{1 am the way. This is spiritually spo- 
ken of that union of the believer with 
Christ, which opens a way of approach 
to God, so that as Christ himself returns 
to the Father, the believer may follow 
in his footsteps and attain to the same 
place of glory and bliss. . . . Christ 
opens for all his followers a way to 
heaven, by the atoning efficacy of his 
blood. He is therefore figuratively de- 
clared to be the way, because he is 
thus the author of salvation to them 
that believe in him.—John J. Owen. 


{God did at the beginning assign us a 
path to walk in with him, even the 
path of innocency and exact holiness, 
in a covenant of works. This path, by 
sin, is so filled with thorns and briers, 
so stopped up by curses and wrath, 
that no flesh living can take one step 
in that path; a new way for us to walk 
in must be found out, if ever we think 
to hold communion with God. It is hid 





in Christ. All the world cannot, but by 
and in him, discover a path that a man 
may walk one step with God.—John 
Owen. 

{In the religious language of the Jews, 
it meant the path which a soul should 
follow in order to reach the true goal 
of its destiny; in order to be conformed 
to the will of God. Thus the Psalmist 
speaks of the way of the righteous, 
the right way, the way of God’s statutes, 
the way of truth, the way wherein | 
should walk, the perfect way; and the 
Book of Proverbs of the way of life; and 
Isaiah of the way of the just, the way 
of holiness, the way of peace; and Jere- 
miah of the good way, the one way, 
the way to Zion, the way which God 
would show; and Amos of the way of 
the meek; and Malachi of the way that 
the forerunner should prepare; and 
Zacharias of the way of peace into which 
the Day-star from on high would guide 
our feet.—H. P. Liddon. 


THE TRUTH 


He does not say, “I teach the truth.” 
All teachers would at least wish to say 
that. He does not say, “I am the great- 
est teacher of truth that the world has 
seen.” That would have been true; but 
it would have fallen short, almost in- 
finitely short, of the reality. He does 
say, “I am the Truth.” . . . His mes 
sage is bound up indissolubly with his 
person; nay, he is his own message to 
the world. His language is intolerable or 
meaningless unless there exists such 4 
person as he proclaims himself to be, 
and unless he is that person. In short, 


Christ is Christianity.—H. P. Liddon. 
God himself is the first and only es 


sential Truth, in whose being and na 
ture the springs of all truth do lie. The 
counsels of God are the next spring and 
cause of all truth that is so declarative. 
Of them all the person of Christ is the 
sacred repository and treasury—in him 
are they to be learned. All their efficacy 
and use depend on their relation unto 
him. He is the centre and circumfer 
ence of all the lines of truth—that is, 
which is divine, spiritual, and super 
natural. And the beauty of it is present 
ed to us only in his face or person. - - 

So we are said to learn the truth as it 
is in Jesus (Eph. 4:21). And the know!- 
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edge of all evangelical sacred truth is, 
in the Scripture, most frequently ex- 
pressed by the knowledge of him (John 
§:19; 17: 3; 2 Cor. 2:14; 4:5, 6; Eph. 
\:16; Phil. 3:8, 19; I John 1:1, 2; 2:4, 
13; 5:20; IL Pet. 2:20).—John Owen. 


« But now where is this truth? I will tell 
you an apologue. Four friends parting 
inquired where they should find one an- 
other again; the water, the fire, the wind 
and the truth. Fire said, You shall be 
sure to find me in a flint stone. Water 
sid, you shall be sure to find me in 
the root of a bulrush. Wind said, you 
shall be sure to find me amongst the 
leaves. But poor truth could appoint no 
certain place of meeting. What say you 
to Westminster Hall? Indeed, there 
is room enough, but small room for 
truth. What say you to the exchange? 
There be fair walks, but they may ex- 
change away truth. Is she then in the 
courts? We behold there always the 
seat of truth, but not always truth in 
him that supplies that place. You would 
smile to find her in children and fools; 
yet they say, children and fools tell 
truth. But if it be childhood or folly 
to tell truth, I am sure we have but a 
few children, a few fools. Where then 
shall we find truth? I hope in the 
church, in the pulpits: oh God forbid 
else! yet often truth keeps only in the 
pulpit, and does not go down-stairs with 
the man, but stays there till his coming 
up again, .. . There is no certain place 
to find truth, but in the word of God; 
there let us seek her, there we shall find 
her. Now the God of truth give us the 
tuth of God, in the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ.—Thomas Adams. 


THE LIFE 


‘The life which believers derive from 
God is through Christ. He is that eternal 
word, by which all things were made on 
their first creation, and do still subsist. 
And he is made the basis of the sec- 
ond creation, in a wonderful way, be- 
coming himself a creature; and so, the 
toot of the new progeny is from heaven, 
the sons of God. . . . Man is knit to 
God in the person of Christ so close, 
that there is no possibility of dividing 
tem anymore.—Bishop Leighton. 

‘Though a man be physically a living 
man, i.e. his natural soul hath union 
with his body, yet his soul having no 
union with Christ, he is theologically a 
dead man (Luke 15:24; Col. 2:13). 
Alas, it deserves not the name of life, 
© have a soul serving only to season 
and preserve the body a little while 
om corruption; to carry it up and down 


the world, and only enable it to eat, and 
drink, and talk, and laugh and then 
die. Then do we begin to live, when we 
begin to have union with Christ, the 
fountain of life, by his Spirit communi- 
cated to us.—John Flavel. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Christ 
came not to free us from damnation 
only, but as an head, to infuse spiritual 
life into us, and to live in us by his 
Spirit. He came not only to purchase a 
life of glory for us, but likewise to live 
in us by his Spirit; and if he over- 
come for us, he will overcome in us; if 
he hath a life for us, he will have a 
life in us. The life Jesus must be mani- 


fested in us.—Richard Sibbes. 
ONLY MEDIATOR 


Christ spans the distance between God 
and the sinner. Man would fain manu- 
facture a ladder of his own, and by 
means of his resolutions and reforma- 
tions, his prayers and his tears, climb 
up to God. But that is impossible.— A. 
W. Pink. 





§There is no choice. You must accept 
of him, or remain unreconciled and be 
cast into hell. Israel found but one path 
through the Red Sea; the church shall 
never find more than one way to the 
heavenly Canaan. Christ is the elect 
and beloved of the Father, the appoint- 
ed medium of man’s approach, the 
designated channel of God’s communi- 
cation.—Christmas Evans. 

He is the medium through which in- 
tercourse is carried on between heaven 
and earth. Through him the love of 
God descends upon us, and through 
him our prayers, and thanksgiving, and 
all our holy services, ascend to God. He 
obtains for us all spiritual blessings. 
They are granted in consideration of 
his merit, and in answer to his request; 
and they are not dispensed immediately 
by the Father, but pass to us through the 
hands of his Son. The fountain of Di- 
vine love has found a channel, in which 
it flows to refresh and gladden the souls 
of the guilty and unworthy.—John 
Dick. END 





things: 
1. 


2. 





“1 used to feel unhappy about growing old. 
i felt advancing years would put an end to the ac- 
tive, useful life | had led. | was afraid I’d be put on 
the shelf as far as Christian service was concerned. 





“Then | heard about PTL Annviti hy tand 
Pocket Testament League and also for Peace That 
Lasts.) 


“| discovered that through investing my savings 
in a PTL Annuity | could accomplish two wonderful 


Bring lasting peace of mind and heart by assure 
ing myself of a guaranteed lifetime income. 


Bring the peace of God to hungry hearts around 
the world. 




































































































































































“Imagine! At my age! (You may guess it but I'll 
never tell it) I’m still actively serving the Lord 
through my PTL Annuity, and besides, have no more 
financial worry.” 








“IMAGINE! se pees ot 
£ 8 « eum cae 
at my age... 


ALFRED A. KUNZ, 
international Director 


The Pocket Testament. League 














































Central Florida’s Bible Conference — 28th Season 


® Swimming Pool 
®@ Sports . 
® Luxurious Accommodations 
® Superb Cuisine 


® Famous Speckers 
® Delightful Fellowship 


Spend your holiday in Florida’s loveliest resort 


























Write for colored 
folder to Dept. T 









On lovely LAKE-OF-BAYS, Keystone Heights, Florida 
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Religious movements rightly consider radio and tele- 
vision as strategic channels to the American home. 
But their transmission of spiritual and moral truths by 
these media is often a costly and exasperating opera- 
tion. In recent years, the most vexing aspect of this 
venture has been the growing struggle for power to 
dominate religious broadcasting and telecasting. 

Religious programs a generation ago took to the air 
on paid network time, spurred on by two considera- 
tions. For one thing, the Gospel must be carried to 
every last soul; radio provided an access to multitudes 
drifting outside the churches. For another, Ameri- 
can Protestantism was largely shaped by liberal lead- 
ers. In many pulpits the Gospel was no longer preach- 
ed, and it scarcely survived in the Sunday school. To 
be evangelized at all, such church constituencies had 
to be reached from outside. This was the “Elmer Gan- 
try” age, when biblical supernaturalism was scorned 
even in the house of God and when evangelism was 
equated with racketeering. During that era, the air 
waves provided the evangelical movement's only stra- 
tegic access to “the strangers to the Gospel” both out- 
side and inside the churches. 

But the scattered evangelical forces, more and more 
isolated by the theological pressures of the times, were 
not alone in their vision for religious radio. The mod- 
ernist-fundamentalist controversy was at its height, and 
the religious realm was marked by intense rivalry and 
continual maneuvering for position. Highly organized 
religious agencies had a show of solidarity unassociated 
with the many dispersed churches and uncoordinated 
religious groups. They were best able to get a hear- 
ing from the neworks and to dispose them to their 
particular interests. The Federal Council of Churches, 
whose ecumenical vision almost from the first had 
been projected along the lines of theological inclusi- 
vism, moved swiftly, on the strength of its constituency, 
to gain free (sustaining) time on the networks for the 
Protestant forces of America under the jurisdiction of 
the Council. 

& 

From that time forward, successive policy statements 
issued by the Federal Council of Churches and by 
its successor, the National Council of Churches, have 
precipitated mounting tension over Protestant religious 
broadcasting. Controversy has risen along three lines: 
theological, organizational, financial. 
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THE SCRAMBLE FOR RADIO-TV 





The doctrinal conflict is reflected in the cleavage 
between those who support the historic Protestant 
confidence in a revealed biblical theology, and those 
who have abandoned this confidence, or who have 
combined it with a broad doctrine of ecclesiastical 
cooperation. The organizational conflict is reflected in 
the fact that tens of millions of Protestants Cand Angli- 
can and Orthodox communicants as well) claim to be 
unrepresented by the Council. Such large bodies as 
the Southern Baptist churches and the Lutheran 
Church (Missouri Synod), and interdenominational 
agencies like the National Association of Evangelicals, 
which claims a service constituency of 10 million 
Protestants, remain outside. 

The financial conflict is reflected in the fact that 
while Protestants unaffiliated with the Council have 
purchased extensive radio time (and have champion- 
ed the principle of paid religious programming), the 
Council itself has secured more and more of a monop- 
oly of free (sustaining) religious radio time on the 
networks for its own agencies, so that noncommuni- 
cant groups are increasingly discriminated against in 
the assignment of sustaining time. The result, in gen- 
eral, is that Council forces enjoy free network religious 
broadcasting, while unaffiliated groups have to pay 
their way. To this must be added a further maneuver 
by Council forces, the effort to influence networks 
not merely to assign free Protestant time to the Council 
as the representative and authoritative voice of Ameri- 
can Protestantism, but to discontinue all paid religious 
programming. The effect of this policy would be vir- 
tually to drive evangelical (and non-communicant) 
broadcasting off the air, for it would suspend the priv- 
ilege of such programming on the tolerance of the 
Council. The record of the Council across the years, 
at best, has been concessive rather than favorable to 
sturdy evangelical broadcasts. 

e 

The Council’s scramble for radio-TV has a long 
history, but its turning points can be swiftly told. 

Almost twenty years ago the Federal Council of 
Churches projected a national radio plan for Ameri- 
can Protestantism whereby local councils of churches 
would promote “a few selected preachers who have 
the full endorsement of the Federal Council.” 

In 1929 the Council was badgering stations through- 
out the nation to carry these programs free as a com- 
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munity contribution to Protestantism. No less than 
fifty stations signed “ironclad contracts obliging them 
to use the Federal Council religious programs and 
none other” with Frank R. Goodman, who later be- 
came head of the F.C.C. Department of National Re- 
ligious Radio Chis son, Wesley Goodman, is now as- 
sistant executive director of the N.C.C.’s Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission). With such competition, 
religious workers faced increasing difficulty in broad- 
casting without Council sanction. 

This policy gained respect not only from the rather 
wide Protestant support of the Council but from the 
fact that now and then religious workers of question- 
able integrity, especially in financial matters, widened 
their opportunities by radio. 

But almost from the first, the policy carried objec- 
tionable overtones. It came to imply that the Council 
ideally Cif not officially) represented American Prot- 
estantism and therefore was heir-apparent to all Prot- 
estant radio-TV time (including that for Anglican 
and Orthodox groups wihio do not consider themselves 
Protestant). It also carried an insinuation that broad- 
casts outside the Council orbit were more vulnerable 
to religious racketeering. 

eB 

More and more the Council plea for centralized 
clearing of Protestant radio time was heeded. The 
National Broadcasting Company allocated three blocks 
of sustaining (free) time—to Roman Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews—with the Council virtually monop- 
olizing the Protestant portion. The Mutual Broad- 
casting Company for a time resisted pressures to halt 
the sale of radio time to independents, but in 1943 
capitulated to the program already adopted by the 
other networks: no sale of religious time; all Protes- 
tant broadcasting assigned to the Council on a sustain- 
ing basis. 

Since most of the Council’s radio voices muffled 
basic evangelical doctrines, whereas some openly at- 
tacked them, the continuity of conservative broad- 
casts on the major networks virtually depended on dis- 
crediting the notion that the Council officially repre- 
sents American Protestantism (and for that reason 
should be allowed to dominate and dictate religious 
radio time, paid or sustaining, on American stations). 
While leaders flouted any notion that the Council 
wanted control of Protestant broadcast and film time, 
the situation steadily worsened. With the sale of radio 
religious time excluded, and the allotment of sustain- 
ing time controlled by the Council, virtually any non- 
cooperating evangelical program could be silenced in 
time or its survival conditioned on the Council’s 
approval. 

In association with the National Association of 





Evangelicals, National Religious Broadcasters, Inc., 
was organized to challenge the impression of the four 
great networks that only Council-approved programs 
are acceptable to Protestantism. Sponsoring a code of 
ethics for religious broadcasters, N.R.B. listed many 
evangelical broadcasts of unquestionable integrity. 

e 

Evangelical broadcasts affiliating with N.R.B., pur- 
chasing more than $10 million annually of radio time, 
boast some of the largest religious network audi- 
ences, a number with remarkably high ratings. Other 
independent efforts accounted for impressive blocks of 
additional time. Operating outside the Council’s pro- 
gramming were such paid broadcasts as the Lutheran 
Hour (Missouri Synod), the Back to God Hour (Chris- 
tian Reformed), Showers of Blessing (Church of the 
Nazarene), Light and Life Hour (Free Methodist 
Church), America for God Hour and Temple Time 
(Reformed Church of America), the Hour of Deci- 
sion (Billy Graham), the Old Fashioned Revival Hour 
(Charles E. Fuller) and the Back to the Bible Hour 
(Theodore H. Epp.). 

Some N.C.C. leaders have been growing restive 
under these conditions. Dr. G. Merrill Lenox, exec- 
utive director of the Michigan Council of Churches 
and a member of the Council’s General Board, has 
opposed the sale of religious radio time ostensibly to 
hold the line against the “irresponsible racketeering 
religious broadcasts which already dominate the air- 
waves’—a turn of phrase exasperating to evangelicals 
who purchase the bulk of religious radio time. In 
1956 the Council took two significant steps: It offered 
to secure sustaining time for certain prominent evangel- 
icals, and it renewed its opposition to the sale of re- 
ligious radio time. (Some evangelicals are apprehen- 
sive over the Council's readiness to accommodate stra- 
tegic representatives of non-member groups, since such 
evangelical programs are simply incorporated within 
the underlying policy of theological inclusivism, and 
also because this added evangelical participation with- 
in the Council only lends more credence to the exag- 
gerated impression that America has a pan-Protestant 
voice and might therefore involve a retreat from the 
freedom of evangelical broadcasting to simply toler- 
ance of it. Moreover, it could lend support to the no- 
tion that evangelical programs not endorsed by the 
Council are inferior.) 

& 

On March 7, 1956, the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission issued a policy statement that (1) it “expects 
the networks and stations to recognize it as their re- 
sponsibility to make a substantial provision of facili- 
ties and desirable broadcast time free as a public serv- 
ice for such programs”; (2) sustaining programs sched- 
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uled “only in marginal or unsalable time are not in 
the best public interest”; and (3) it “advises against the 
sale or purchase of time for radio broadcasts.” Thus 
the Commission continued to append the demand 
for free time for all religious broadcasting to widen- 
ing Council expectations, and dealt an indirect blow to 
evangelical broadcasters who rely on the purchase of 
network time. 

The N.R.B. in a counterstatement on April 12 com- 
mended the American and Mutual networks, and 
many independent radio and TV stations as well, for 
allocating commercial time for paid Gospel broad- 
casts. It noted again that many millions of mem- 
bers of Protestant churches in the U.S.A. are unafhli- 
ated with the Council and stressed that the National 
Association of Evangelicals, composed of forty denomi- 
nations, supports paid broadcasting and telecasting 
opportunities. Repercussions in the industry followed 
swiftly. The National Broadcasting Company, long 
opposed to the sale of network religious time, reversed 
policy by signing contracts with “The Hour of De- 
cision” and “The Lutheran Hour.” 

e 

Behind the Council’s push for the lion’s share of 
religious time lurks the notion that the Council is the 
authoritative corporate body for American Protestant- 
ism, and that the Council’s corporate witness is more 
truly ordained of God, or at least more deserving of 
priority, than either the individual ecumenical wit- 
ness or the witness of nonafhliates. For many years, 
the crescendo of complaint against the growing domi- 
nation of Protestant radio-TV by Council forces was dis- 
missed as the reactionary activity of malcontents and 
independents. In recent years, however, the solidity 
of the Council’s position has steadily deteriorated. 
When the N.R.B. held its fourteenth annual conven- 
tion January 30-31 in Washington, D.C., the top 
echelon of the radio and television industry saw clearly 
that the National Association of Evangelicals was not 
alone in its protest against Council policy. In fact, 
the Council’s position was assailed from the right and 
from the left, by denominational and by interdenomi- 
national forces, and by elements inside as well as ele- 
ments outside the Council. Dissociating themselves 
from the Council’s radio-TV policy, along with the 
N.R.B. and the National Association of Evangelicals, 
are representatives of the Southern Baptist churches, 
the Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod), the Angli- 
can (or Anglo-Catholic, as distinguished from the 
Protestant Episcopal) communion and the United 
Lutheran Church. This wave of protest, carried di- 
rectly to leaders in industry and government, weakens 
the Council’s claim to be the authoritative and ac- 
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cepted voice of American Protestantism and, in fact, 
is likely to force a revision of Council policy at the 
annual Board of Managers meeting March 4-6. 

& 

The most unfortunate side of the Council policy 
involves its intrusion into the radio-television oppor- 
tunities of nonmember churches whose number is 
legion. Authoritative statistics to validate any claim 
that Council forces already get an excessive share of 
free Protestant radio time are hard to compile. Richard 
M. Allerton, research director for N.A.R.T.B. points 
out that accurate estimates would require a factual sur- 
vey not only of network time, but of local programming 
on network stations during non-network time and also 
of programs on unaffiliated independent stations. Coun- 
cil forces are allied and active in pursuit of free time, 
nationally and locally. There is every reason to think 
—although from a business point of view this is 
strange—that the champions of free time as a public 
service to religion get more of it than those who cham- 
pion paid religious time, and who may, in fact, be de- 
prived of proportionate free time to which they would 
be entitled. Numerically speaking, the Council would 
seem to be entitled at the very most to about 63 per 
cent of available free radio time; the last religious sur- 
vey lists 58,448,000 Protestants in the United States, 
while the Council—apart from the question of effec- 
tive representation—claims a constituency of 36,719,- 
000. 

When the Broadcasting and Film Commission was 
criticized for manipulating to restrict radio-TV time— 
free and paid—available to nonmember evangelical 
agencies, one Council leader curiously rejoined: “We 
did not ask this just for ourselves. . . .” The Com- 
mission, however, had no mandate to speak for non- 
Council forces. What non-Council forces, it might 
be asked, desired an end of paid broadcasts? Or the 
expansion of free time for Council programming? 
The obvious reply to such questions doubtless ex- 
plains an additional comment, equally unconvincing: 
“[We did not ask this just for ourselves] though we did 
not presume to speak for anyone other than ourselves.” 
Yet radio-TV stations not only caught the impression 
that Council member churches are repudiating paid 
religious time, but they felt encouraged to discontinue 
paid religious time to nonmember evangelicals, the 
main supporters of paid religious time. 

e 

One of the big imperatives is that the basic errors 
of the past generation be frankly confessed by church 
leaders involved in the scramble for radio-TV time, 
and that program assignments be encouraged with an 
eye to fairness to the respective constituencies. The 
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time, energy and money now spent in religious con- 
troversy and maneuvering could be used constructively 
to improve programming if an agreement were reached 
for fair radio-TV allotments. Liberal theology has 
every right to be represented on the air, but the 
evangelical forces have an equal right. Where neces- 
sary, they are prepared to pay for it. That the more 
liberal churchmen should insist upon free time for 
themselves while denying others the right to buy 
time is a sad commentary on both Americanism and 
the freedoms on which our land was founded. 





OPPOSITION TO EVANGELISM 
A STRANGE PHENOMENON 


Billy Graham’s coming campaign in New York City 
is more than just another evangelistic effort in a city 
where the Gospel of Jesus Christ is needed so des- 
perately, where only a small minority give lip service 
to Christianity, where the majority have no church 
connections whatsoever and where paganism is en- 
trenched as strongly as almost anywhere in the world. 

All of these factors are present but the battleground 
has cast upon it a strange light of conflict precipitated 
by and participated in bv two extremes within the 
Church. 

There are two forces which for opposing motives 
are working, intentionally or not, to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of this campaign. The extreme liberals are 
throwing up road blocks of criticism, disparagement 
and contempt. The extreme fundamentalists are doing 
exactly the same. 

An analysis of this situation is now due for it is 
highlighting unbelief on one hand and devisiveness 
on the other. It is showing up the philosophy of a 
religion which will countenance the rejection of many 
of the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith and 
belittle those who preach them. It is also making plain 
for all to see the unjustifiably narrow and pharisaical 
concept of Christianity held by some extremists who 
improperly take refuge in the fundamentalist’s camp. 

That both of these positions should be so clearly 
defined by these controversies is fortunate. It will cause 
Christians to think. It should also lead us to fervent 
prayer. 

By the extreme liberals Mr. Graham is being at- 
tacked for what he preaches. 

By the extreme fundamentalists he is being at- 
tacked because of some of those who share in making 
this preaching possible. 

One of the New York’s leading secular journalists 
remarked to the writer: “They are scared to death 
because if this campaign is a success and Billy Graham 








is right in his message, they are discredited. Either 
they will have to admit they are wrong or continue 
to live a lie.” 

The extreme fundamentalists bitterly attack Mr. 
Graham, not because of the content of his message so 
much as because they do not like some of the company 
he keeps. Also, they insist that instead of channeling 
converts “into the church of their choice,” they should 
be sent “only to fundamentalist churches.” But even 
here they often disagree among themselves as to what 
constitutes an acceptable church. They would narrow 
this in many cases to churches where controversy and 
bigotry are rampant. That the campaign itself would 
be made impossible by their own concept of the Gospel 
is no deterrent. 

In writing this we are in no way suggesting that Mr. 
Graham has not made mistakes. He has made them 
and will probably make more. Few men have not 
been guilty of making hasty statements which if later 
given the opportunity they would gladly retract. Fur- 
thermore, any person in the public eye as much as Mr. 
Graham is subjected to situations where a misquotation 
or a misinterpretation is inevitable. But an evaluation 
of the projected New York campaign should be based 
on the positive aspects involved in motive and message. 

What is Mr. Graham’s objective? We are not speak- 
ing for him personally. But on the basis of his work 
in recent years—in Houston, London, Glasgow, on the 
Continent of Europe, in Oklahoma City, Louisville, 
at Cambridge, Oxford and at Yale—certain facts are 
clear. 

What is Mr. Graham trying to do? Very obviously 
he is trying to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ in all 
of its fullness to all who will hear it, praying that the 
Holy Spirit will take the message and use it to win 
souls to him and then guide and protect and instruct 
and strengthen them as they go on in the Christian 
life. 

If extreme liberals will cooperate in such meetings, 
listening to the message and urging others to hear 
them, Mr. Graham praises God for this opportunity. 
If extreme fundamentalists do the same he is equally 
thankful. In a unique way we believe God has laid 
his hand on Mr. Graham for this particular and 
specific purpose. In it he is also following the example 
of the Lord Jesus Christ who preached to all who 
would hear (and whose strongest denunciations were 
often against those who would restrain men and close 
the door of heaven in their faces). 

By the admission of many of its former adherents 
extreme liberalism has no saving Gospel. It has found 
itself discredited not only by the lack of content of 
its message but also by the distortions of its program. 
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At the same time, extreme fundamentalism discredits 
the Gospel it affirms by an extreme and dubious doc- 
trine of so-called “second degree separation” on the 
one hand, and the virtual absence of the first prin- 
ciple of the fruits of the Gospel—Christian love—on 
the other. 

That these two forces should now have unwittingly, 
but none the less truly, joined hands to hinder the 
preaching of the simple Gospel of God’s redeeming 
love—which in Mr. Graham’s preaching includes 
Christ’s incarnation, his ministry, his atoning and sub- 
stitutionary death, his bodily resurrection and his com- 
ing again; along with the personal obligation of believ- 
ers to make him not only Savior from sin but also the 
Lord of life—that such opposition has now arisen, is 
a judgment on both camps. 

What progress has been made in establishing a 
committee in New York which is representative of 
Protestant forces? Great progress has been made. Men 
of good will from both camps have recognized the 
need for a great spiritual awakening in New York. 
They have admitted that Protestant Christianity by 
any token is a pitifully weak force there. They unite 
in recognizing that Christ alone can bring about a 
change and they unite in believing that such a cam- 
paign offers the greatest hope of making an impact 
for Christ where that impact is so greatly needed. 

Because of this common conviction a large group 
of men have united to make the Madison Square 
Garden Campaign a reality. The Garden has been 
leased for every night for five months, should there 
be evidence that the campaign should continue that 
long. They have prayerfully agreed that their own 
differing viewpoints should be submerged in a united 
effort to make Christianity a reality in the hearts and 
lives of men who now know Him not. 

There have been problems but they have been 
resolved in Christian love. Other problems will cer- 
tainly arise. But God has marvellously touched the 
hearts of these men and given them a vision of reach- 
ing that city. That they have united in asking as the 
man to lead this crusade one on whose ministry there 
rests to such a marked degree the seal of God’s bless- 
ing, should be a reason for thankfulness for Christians 
everywhere and should at the same time cause such 
an outpouring of prayer for the campaign that the 
very gates of hell itself will be shaken. 

In many ways the New York campaign is a clarify- 
ing challenge to Christians. Involved are many things 
but the two outstanding factors are these: what is the 
Christian message?, under what conditions should 
the Gospel be preached? 

Mr. Graham will unhestitatingly preach the biblical 
message, not only in its full doctrinal content but also 
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in its social application. He will also unhesitatingly 
associate with and preach to all who are willing to hear 
that message. That he has been and will continue to 
be the target of attack by extremists in both camps 
within the Church should make him and his attackers 
the object of the prayers cf all of us. 

Mr. Graham needs wisdom, courage, physical and 
spiritual strength in a degree which can come alone 
from the outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit in the fullest 
measure. Those within the Church who are now doing 
everything within their pewer to damage and destroy 
these meetings need a sober re-evaluation of their own 
position. They need an outpouring of God's spirit 
which will make them join in prayer that despite their 
misapprehensions God’s name shall be glorified and 
countless souls won to Jesus Christ. 

If the New York campaign is of God, and with all 
our heart we believe it is, then all who name the 
name of Christ should unite in prayer for it—prayer 
that mistakes may be overruled, that wisdom and 
strength may be given to all who are now carrying 
the burden and that men and women and young people 
who are now without Christ and without hope in the 
world may hear the Gospel and believe it to their 


eternal salvation. 





A CALL FOR RENAISSANCE OF 
EVANGELICAL LITERATURE 


Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein calls for a renaissance of 
worthy evangelical literature. He claims that Christian 
writers are far from producing great and distinctive 
works. Lack of rigid Bible study, absence of proper 
Christian education and aesthetic appreciation, defici- 
ency of hard work contribute to the dearth and poverty 
of evangelical literature. An additional reason has been 
the concentration on negative criticism. The surge of 
liberal scholarship resulted in evangelical preoccupa- 
tion with an exhibition of liberal weaknesses. Mean- 
while the positive presentation of biblical Christianity 
has been spotty and sporadic. 

Evangelical theologians and writers have overlooked 
the strategic advantage of a positive presentation of 
biblical doctrines, biblical theology and an output of 
scholarly commentaries. Such work, displaying the 
wonderful unity of the Scriptures, would have the 
effect of placing liberal scholarship on the defensive. 
Furthermore, it would encourage and inspire the evan- 
gelical pulpit to a more positive and powerful presen- 
tation of the Gospel. While some progress has been 
made, the great need of the day is for evangelical 
writers to present the glorious truths of the Scrip- 
tures. END 
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LIBERALISM AS A MIRROR 
(Continued from page 4) awakened an unbridled 
enthusiasm for the new and sensational. One thing 
it did not foster. It did not encourage men to take 
time to make a calm and balanced evaluation of their 
attainment and direction. We have seen how liberals 
could flatly contradict one another. In that burgeon- 
ing century, individuals could flatly contradict them- 
selves, and apparently be blissfully unaware of the 
fact. It would be ungenerous and presumptuous to 
deny ‘the genuine Christian status of all of these 
liberals, yet their thinking certainly was seriously 
out of harmony with Christian truth. 


A CREEPING NATURALISM 


And naturalism crept up on them gradually, with- 
out their suspecting its true character. When Justin 
Wroe Nixon, in 1925, drew the attention of his 
brethren to the real character of the principles upon 
which they had been building, they reacted with 
horror and dismay; and the contemporary era came 
upon American theological thought. For they then 
saw that their principles led to pure naturalism. Why 
had they not seen that previously? It had overtaken 
the movement gradually. How it proceeded in every 
area may be seen by studying as an example the way 
in which it penetrated Christology; and Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historcial Jesus will picture that for us 
with sufficient accuracy and vividness. It began, as 
he shows us, as an ill-defined discomfort with regard 
to particular supernatural actions attributed in the 
Gospels to our Lord and as an effort to suggest a 
natural explanation. The rationalists tried that in one 
way; Strauss tried it in another. By the time of 
Schleiermacher, this naturalism had become a highly 
skillful dialectic, which might almost have been ex- 
pressly designed to conceal from the reader just 
what that great thinker did believe about the miracles. 
In Harnack, Jesus was forced within the limits ol 
human genius, and “miracles do not occur.” Most of 
the liberals went approximately as far as that; but 
they did not go along with the spate of volumes that 
presently presumed to diagnose the mental ill health 
of the man named Jesus. What had happened was 
that, in that century of rich confusion, the desire of 
Christian scholars to get away from the woodenness 
of eighteenth-century theology and to make Chris- 
tianity appeal to contemporary thinkers opened the 
way for an alien “camel” to get its nose into the 
Christian tent. That camel, the naturalistic human- 
ism of contemporary university life, pushed itself 
further and further in, always most graciously and 





plausibly, until finally the owner of the tent was 
outside in the storm without ever discovering, until 
it was too late, what was happening to him. When that 
discovery was finally made, in the second decade of 
the present century, a new theological era was upon 
us. Liberalism was, indeed, a mirror of the secular 
invasion of a Christian country. END 





KOREAN MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 17) unwholesome dependence on 
American money and might. There is also a right- 
ful yearning for a re-united country, a country now 
divided and for which American leadership is rightly 
blamed. 

The bright spot on the horizon, and it is a bright 
spot, is the devotion, loyalty and faith of the Church. 
Those who have invested their lives or their money 
in Christian work in that land have much to show 
for their investment. The same God who has 
strengthened and blessed that Church is still present 
and active today. 

Apparently secure in the peace and plenty of 
American Church life we should pray earnestly for 
our brothers in Christ in Korea, a land of triumph 
and a land of shadow. END 





MY FATHER 


Ile knows! My heavenly Father surely knows 
lhe mortal limitations that oppress 
This earth-born frame: the dire distress 
Of surging griefs: the diabolic foes 
That hold the soul in grim encounter: every need 
He knows, and all my wants His mercies still exceed. 


He cares! I know my heavenly Father cares, 
And bids me cast on Him the pressing load 
Of dark, foreboding thought. "Tis mine the road 
Of filial trust to tread, since He who bears 

In hands omnipotent the sparrow and the ages 


Makes me His care, and for my weel His might engages. 


Hle can! My Father’s boundless grace can meet 

Ihe high demands of full salvation: sure 

His succour in temptation, to endure 

His help sufficient, swift His rescuing feet. 
Ilis promises are matched with equal powers: the score 
Of all my prayers this motto bears, “He can do more!” 


He will! Performance crowns the triple grace 

Of knowledge, care and power divine. What work 

Begun will be performed until the murk 

Of time dispels. Complete before His face 
I then shall stand from pain and tribulation brought, 
While powers supernal loud acclaim, “What hath God 

wrought!” 
J. C. Macauray 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


a 











SOUND THE TRUMPETS 


Thank you, sir, for returning my last 
MSS. with the rejection slip. Do you 
plan, then, to ignore the current dis- 
cussion of theological education? Do 
you want ministers to have breakdowns? 

If you reject my definitive work, you 
can at least reprint a classic on the 
subject: Cotton Mather’s Manuductio 
ad Ministerium (Hancock, Boston), 
1726. Only one title page and the pre- 
face are in Latin. You have a choice 
of two further titles: Directions for a 
Candidate of the Ministry, Wherein, 
etc., or The Angels preparing to Sound 
the Trumpets. 

Mather faces up to this mental health 
business right off. “In the FIRST Place, 
My Son, I advise you to consider your- 
self as a Dying Person. . . .” Imagine 
“your Breath failing, your throat rat- 
tling, your Eyes with a dim Cloud... .” 
Modern “candidates” will greet this 
abrupt introduction less with gasps than 
with guffaws. Yet as shock therapy in 
Christian realism it is worth ten 
hours of orientation courses anywhere. 
The tough-minded old Puritan was 
much at death-beds with the comfort 
of the risen Christ. 

This Puritan realism about dying 
leads to a Puritan plea for living to God. 
Here Mather has the freshness of deep 
devotion. It is the quality of life, not 
its length that makes it living. For the 
Puritan it was not a tragedy to burn 
out for God. 

However, Mather does not encourage 

a martyr complex. He wishes his “son” 
a long life, and counsels him how to 
make the most of it. 
He admits that 
a Hebrew scholar is suspected of “being 
an Odd, Starv’d, Lank sort of a thing, 
who had lived only on Hebrew Roots all 
his Days,” but testifies, “I scarce ever 
take an Hebrew Bible into my Hands, 
but I am gratefully surprized with some- 
thing I never thought of... .” 

Read Mather on visiting friends, 
“foolish amours,” Greek accents, stolen 
sermons, and, above all, conversion. 
Theological education has much to re- 
gain before it can progress! 


EUTYCHUS 


He is never tedious. 


26° 


THE BASIC DOCTRINES 


Excerpts from the Rev. Thomas J. Kelso’s 
letter . . . are of concern to Presbyterians 
and I would think to evangelical Christ- 


ians as a whole. 


I have a letter from the Stated Clerk’s 
office of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
stating that these excerpts have been 
brought to their attention, and I quote: 
“You may be sure that these excerpts 
do not reflect the doctrinal position of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and the Presbytery 
having jurisdiction over Mr. Kelso, 
namely, the Presbytery of Pittsburgh, 
already has the matter under its pur- 


” 


view. 


For the good of all those concerned, 
including your magazine, I shall be 
looking forward to some clarification. 


W. J. B. Livincston 
First Presbyterian Church 
Hampton, Va. 


CuristTiantry Topay in its issue of 
December 24 published a portion of a 
letter reecived from a young assistant 
minister of one of the churches of the 
Presbytery of Pittsburgh, Rev. Thomas 
J. Kelso. In so far as the letter may have 
reflected on the general doctrinal posi- 
tion of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh, or 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., a Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery has requested 
me to inform you that the following rec- 
ommendation was adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Pittsburgh at its regular meet- 
ing on Thursday, January 1: 


“The Ministerial Relations Commit- 
tee has received from the Presbytery 
Council a communication relating to 
parts of a letter of one of the members 
of the Presbytery that were recently 
published in a magazine. Since the Min- 
isterial Relations Committee has this 
letter and the whole matter under ad- 
visement, the Ministerial Relations Com- 
mittee therefore RECOMMENDS to 
the Presbytery that any persons in- 
terested in this matter be instructed by 
the Presbytery to consult with the Min- 
isterial Relations Committee; and that 
the Presbytery reaffirm its belief in and 
support of the basic doctrines of the 


Anstie, 


Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and the 
traditional views required of one of its 


ministers. Joun K. Brssy 
General Presbyter 

Presbytery of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I do not know of a single one of the 
30,000 Southern Baptist churches that 
would allow one with so little belief to 
minister to its people. . . . If our people 
did not believe in the virgin birth, the 
bodily resurrection . . . , and the sub- 
stitutionary atonement, we would not re- 
ceive them as believers. . . . When one 
has had an experience of the new birth, 
he does believe in them. .. . 

Mr. Kelso said that he did not believe 
in the substitutionary atonement . . . 
but states in his second letter that he 
believes in “the victory of Jesus Christ 
over sin.” It looks like the only way one 
could believe in one without the other 
would be to throw away the Bible... . 

Leon W. Herecx 
First Baptist Church 
Basile, La. 
Christology is the heart of the Bible 
and Christianity today and every day 
stands or falls with the incarnation via 
the virgin birth, May you and your 


magazine long wave... . 


Alhambra, Calif. Jorun Bunyan Smrru 
. . » It seems the policy . . . will be prej- 
udiced to a certain group of theologians 
whose ideas I do not care to take time 
to peruse. Ravpu I. McConnety 
Kirkwood Presbyterian Church 
Bridgeport, Ohio 

My people don’t care whether my ser 
mons are doctrinally correct—they want 
something by which they can live. 
Brownsville, Pa. Frank T. JAMES 


THE PROUD AND PERTURBED 
Please give up ignorant, sneering re- 
marks about our Colonial policy. We are 
rightly proud of it, as under God, it has 
done more than anything else to raise the 
status of backward races. G. A. Evans 
Dunkerton Rectory 

Bath, Somerset, England 

I have read Mr. Pollock’s article “Has 
England’s Glory Faded?” and, although 
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in hearty agreement . . . I would point 
out, with all Christian charity, that 
. what he means presumably is that 
Britain and not England had so risen. 
_.« This, of course, is a common error 
of Englishmen in speaking of England 
when they mean Britain and is an 
illustration of that arrogant spirit of 
English nationalism which has done 
more damage to British unity than any- 
thing else. . . . No Scotsman considers 
it a compliment to be called an English- 
man. ... WitutuaM WaytTe 
Portobello Baptist Church 
Portobello, Midlothian, Scotland 


CHURCHES THAT COUNT 


I am interested, nay fascinated, by what 
appear to be the unstated premises 
beneath a remark attributed Cissue of 
Jan. 7, 1957) to Dr. Colin Williams 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute. “. . . 
There is a big time lag—20 years or 
more—between seminary graduation and 
the time a man gets into a church big 
enough to count... .” 

It would appear wise, and even im- 
perative, that we . . . younger Clergy 
be given some guidance from our elders 

. in evaluating the theological sig- 
nificance of the words, “a church big 
enough to count.” 

This Parish into which the Lord .. . 
has seen fit to place me as his priest, 
at the last “count” numbered about 340 
baptized persons. Is this number “big 
enough. . . .”? If not, would St. Luke’s 
Parish be “big enough . . .” if there were 
341? Or 1341? Or 2341? How many 
souls, in short, make a Parish one which 
is “big enough to count”? 

Or, in another vein, is this a “church 
big enough to count” when, by the 
Lord’s infinite and saving mercy, the 
Blessed Sacrament of his body and blood 
is truly celebrated and truly received. 
. . « Must we have here a dozen Priests, 
four choirs, three DRE’s, and a bevy of 
secretaries, in addition to our Saviour’s 
gracious gift of his life, in order to be 
“big enough to count”? 

R. C. Martin Jr. 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
Marietta, Ohio 


JUDGING CHRISTIANITY 


In Charles W. Lowry’s “Judgment on 
the Christian West” (Jan. 7 issue) he is, 
I think, moved more by passion than by 
reason. . . . He makes a case of the in- 
ability of the West to intervene imme- 
diately and overwhelmingly in the 
Hungarian situation. But not even the 





Hungarian revolutionaries themselves 
knew that the insurrection would de- 
velop how and when it did. 

Mr. Lowry does not state what in 
his opinion we should have done. He 
quotes one saying, “We gave them noth- 
ing but words.” So, more than words 
was required, i.e. deeds. That could 
mean only armed intervention. Would 
the might of Russia have quailed and 
drawn back? Or would the West have 
precipitated the dreadful world-wide con- 
flagration . . .? 

Much evidence now points toward 
Russia having desired the revolution 
in order to crush it. Some reputable 
refugees tell of false radio promises 
of immediate U.S. aid in case they re- 
belled. . . . 

So the West is . . . ridiculed and 
condemned for not doing what it was 
impossible to do, what it would have 
been disastrous to attempt. . . . Surely 
our Western Christianity is far from 
Christ, but throwing stones at each 
other is not going to bring us the faith 
we lack. Harry Frep SMITH 
Mineville, N.Y. 


CHURCHES AND THE STATE 


In a democratic society, what governs 
one must govern all. If Protestants 
really want to curb Rome’s demands, 
why not begin to agitate for laws that 
will curb concessions made to ALL re- 
ligious institutions? If we really be- 
lieve in separation of church and state 
why shouldn’t we insist that religious 
organizations pay taxes on the same 
basis with other property owners . . . ? 
In America, the laws we impose upon 
others we must first be willing to im- 


pose upon ourselves. R.A. McDonatp 
The Methodist Church 
Crystal, N. D. 


MISSION AND OMISSION 


I am concerned about certain omissions 
. . - I do not see much in your paper 
of American liberalism which, most cer- 
tainly, is part of the total picture of 
Christianity today. .. . 

Ross E. Winner 
Christ Church Methodist 
Dayton, O. 


@ The current issue contains Professor 
Andrew K. Rule’s article, “Liberalism 
as a Mirror of a Secular Invasion.”—Ep. 


The way in which Curistianrry Topay 
“lowers the boom” of criticism on pro- 
gressive scholarship, the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Roman Catholic 


Church I find neither truly Christian 
nor reflective of Christian thought of 
the twentieth century. . . . I shall re- 
main within the theological tradition 
of The Methodist Church and the grow- 
ing “horizontal fellowship” of our gen- 
eration of Christian churches. 

Ray E. Biccers 
Union Protestant Church 
Niagara, Wis. 


You’re doing a good job; one that no- 
body else seems to be doing. 
Short Beach, Conn Emmet Russeéiy 


CurisTIANiTy Topay is the most chal- 
lenging reading both spiritual and intel- 
lectual that we have received. It is the 
first to come to our attention that is 
not biased or marginal in its coverage. 
Bernice B. Morcan 
Aboard M/V North Wind 
Juneau, Alaska 


Sincere congratulations on the excel- 
lence of the issues. . . 


Rosert Wuite KirkPaATRICK 
Union Theological Seminary Librarian 
Richmond, Va. 


I read the leading articles of each is- 
sue. . . . Excellently done. . . . 
Houston, Tex. BENJAMIN CLAYTON 


After I have finished reading my copy, 
it is sent to . . . brother ministers in 
the Philippines, so my copy is well read. 
They are hungry for good reading. . . . 

Wayne W. Woopwarp 
Shoals Circuit, Methodist 


Pinnacle, N.C. 


This magazine has not only quantity 
but quality; it has depth and spiritual 
vitality; it has good organization and a 
sound editorial policy... . 
Davip J. Krasinc 

First Baptist Church 
Greenville, Ill. 
Your journal is doing a great job. Keep 
it up. Rosert E. Merry 
Nativity Episcopal Church 
Crafton, Pa. 
I prize this periodical as one of the most 
valuable I receive. . . 

Harry Les Grirrin 
First Baptist Church 
Collinsville, Okla. 


If it should discontinue, I feel that 
something of value would be gone out 
of my life. FrepeRicK PincH 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The real concern you show for the 
labors of Christ’s Church is refreshing. 
Pau KaurFMAN 
First Evangelical U.B. Church 
Fayetteville, Pa. 
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BROADCASTERS DEFEND ‘LIBERTY’ 


Four basic principles of religious broadcasting, built around an explosive attack 
against the National Council of Churches for its “pressure policy” in the control 
of air programs, were officially adopted at the convention of National Religious 
Broadcasters, Inc., in Washington, D. C., this month. (NRB is affliated with the 
National Association of Evangelicals.) 

The principles were presented to the spirited convention in an address by Dr. 
Eugene R. Bertermann of The Lutheran Hour, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Highlights of the presentation follow: 

ProcraM ExcELLENcE—“Every religious program ought to feel its respon- 
sibility, not only to retain audience, but also to build audience. . . . The target 
listener in many cases is the average unchurched American. He does not normally 
have a consuming interest in religion. . . . A twist of the dial can bring him another 
radio or television program. . . . Nobility of purpose and purity of doctrine do 
not in themselves guarantee that a specific program will be ‘good radio.’ 

Financia Accountasitiry—“. . . Those engaged in the proclamation of the 
Gospel should be scrupulously honest and honorable in their dealings. . . . 
Dr. Peter Eldersveld of the Back to God Hour made this reference to ‘the evils of 
religious racketeering in radio and television: Some of the broadcasters who buy 
time for religious programs have abused the privilege. They have made a profitable 
business out of pleading for gifts to help pay the cost of broadcasting, and they 
exploit their unsuspecting listeners with all manner of dubious devices which are 
designed to bring in lots of money, much more than they actually need. . . . Nothing 
could be more disgraceful to the cause of Christianity, and more dangerous to its 
future in radio and television. Something should be done to stop it.’ 

Liserty iN THE Aim Langs—“It comes as something of a shock to learn 
that a serious abridgement of the liberty of the air lanes has been aggressively 
advanced by an organization within the Christian Church—a Council, as a matter 
of fact, which purports to speak for a substantial sector of American Protestantism. 
(The National Council of Churches has adopted a policy against the sale or pur- 
chase of time for religious broadcasts, in which it is recommended that “considera- 
tion to the strength and representative character of the councils of churches” be 
given in allocation of free time. §S. Franklin Mack, executive director of the NCC 
Broadcast and Film Commission, said the NCC desired to simulate a consideration 
of the place of religion in broadcasting and was not “seeking to control all of 
religious broadcasting.” —Eps. ) 

“Broadcasting-Telecasting Magazine, leading industry publication, carried this 
editorial comment: ‘. . . no church has the right to dictate how religion should be 
broadcast.’ 

“Representative of the reaction of certain individual broadcasters was this state- 
ment (in part) contained in a letter by Jerry S. Hughes, program director of Radio 
Station KMLW in Marlin, Texas: ‘In all fairness, I simply believe that you, the 
members of the Broadcasting and Film Commission (of the National Council), 
made a colossal blunder by adopting a resolution the very nature of which proves 
you don’t know what you're talking about. . . . If you approach radio people with 
a genuine desire to improve religious broadcasting, I am sure you will find most of 
them cooperative and anxious to help. I think you'll even discover that they know 
what they’re doing. Continue the way you're going, however, and you will find it 
hard to get inside the door of any radio station without a check in your hand.’ 

(Harold E. Fellows, president of the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, had this to say: “You would not close the door of your church 
or tabernacle to a worshipper seeking the blessings of faith, nor would radio or 
television or any public medium worthy of its name deny its products to a single 
citizen.” —Eps. ) 

“Dr. Oswald Hoffman, Lutheran Hour speaker, asserted in a prepared statement: 
‘Our experience in radio leads us to believe that the only effective presentation in 
the medium is to buy time. In order to obtain favorable time and thereby attain 
the required frequency to make messages meaningful, we feel it is best accom- 


plished through paid time.’ 
“In maintaining the thesis of the liberty of the air lanes for religious programs, 


we draw attention to the following considerations: 
1. “We believe that religious groups and denominations have the fundamental 


28 » 


Key Quotes 

(The following quotations, relating 
to the controversy over broadcasting be- 
tween the National Religious Broad- 
casters and the National Council of 
Churches, were made at the NRB con- 
vention in Washington, D.C.) 

Dr. John S. Wimbish, Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, New York City: 

“The National Council policy, if fol- 
lowed to its conclusion, would result in 
our program going off the air next Sun- 
day. But I do not believe this will hap- 
pen. The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals and millions of other Americans 
who believe in freedom will defeat such 
a policy.” (The Calvary Baptist radio 
ministry has been on the air for 34 years 
and is reported to be the oldest religious 
broadcast in existence today.) 

Dr. George L. Ford, executive director, 
National Association of Evangelicals: 

“The situation of evangelicals being 
thrown off the air, on the local level, is 
most serious. Pressure has been terrific. 
The First Baptist Church at Danville, 
Illinois, because of the NCC policy, had 
its program cancelled.” 

Dr. James DeForest Murch, president 
of National Religious Broadcasters, Inc.: 

“A great majority of evangelical broad- 
casters in the United States are on paid 
time. Their programs will be eliminated 
if the NCC policy is implemented. The 
Council has stated that no pressure is 
being applied, but evidence of such pres- 
sure is mounting daily as programs go 
off the air.” 

Dr. Peter Eldersveld, “Back to God 
Hour,” Christian Reformed Church: 

“This program will soon be off the 
air if the National Council has its way.” 

Rev. S. Franklin Mack, executive di- 
rector Broadcast and Film Commission 
of National Council of Churches: 

“It is not our desire to control the sta- 
tion manager, but we do ask that he use 
his good judgment about the merits of 
certain broadcasts.” 





liberty to purchase broadcasting time on 
a radio or television station . . . because 
this is an eminently American principle. 

2. “. .. this is an eminently fair prin- 
ciple. The Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ should not find leveled against 
it unnecessary and unfair restraints and 
restrictions which are not imposed upon 
other categories and classes of radio and 
television programs. 

3. “We believe that through a dual 
approach, namely (Continued on page 33) 
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China Visit Hit 

The State Department has indicated 
its disapproval of a proposal that a group 
of American clergymen visit Communist 
China. 

Views of the department were made 
known in a letter to Dr. Clyde W. 
Taylor, secretary of public affairs for the 
National Association of Evangelicals. The 
letter thanked Dr. Taylor for the NAE’s 
“efforts to discourage travel by Ameri- 
can citizens to the communist-controlled 
mainland of China under existing cir- 
cumstances.” 

Walter P. McConaughy, director of 
Chinese Affairs of the State Depart- 
ment, signed the letter. He said he was 
writing “for the Secretary of State.” 

Dr. Taylor wrote Secretary John Foster 
Dulles recently expressing objection of 
NAE to any attempt by the National 
Council of Churches to send a delegation 
of Protestant clergymen to China. The 
letter referred to a “resolution” by “a 
National Council commission” and said 
the resolution “is intended to put pressure 
on the Department of State in order to 
bring about a shift in governmental pol- 
icy so as to allow travel of American 
citizens in Communist China.” 

A National Council spokesman said no 
oficial action had been taken on the 
suggestion, 

He said that a report of one of 15 
discussion groups at a meeting in De- 
cember recommended that the Council 
‘undertake to establish direct lines of 
contact between the churches in America 
and the churches in China.” The report, 
he said, was referred to the Council’s De- 
partment of International Affairs. 


No action will be taken on the report 
without very careful study, he added. 

In his letter to Secretary Dulles, Dr. 
Taylor charged that the “collaborating 
leaders” of Christian churches in China 
with whom any American delegation 
would meet “have used their important 
positions to encourage and compel col- 
laboration on the part of all Chinese 
Christians.” 

He listed a long record of communist 


persecution of Christian missionaries in 
China. 


In the reply, Mr. McConaughey wrote: 

“I want to thank you for your very 
helpful letter of January 8, 1957, in 
which you express support for the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to discourage travel by 
American citizens to the communist-con- 
trolled mainland of China under present 
circumstances. 


“Your letter evidences a clear under- 


standing on the part of the National 
Association of Evangelicals of the Chinese 
communists’ motive in encouraging the 
travel of certain American citizens to 
Communist China. 

“It is particularly heartening because 
it comes from an organization which has 
had extensive experience (in mission 
work) on the mainland of China.” 

Nothing in the letter was intended to 
reflect on the National Council of 
Churches, said a department spokesman. 


Parochial Education 

The National Lutheran Council, at 
its 39th annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
N. J., registered “grave concern” over 
the trend toward development of paro- 
chial education as a substitute for public 
schools. 

Delegates, representing eight major 
Lutheran church bodies with a constit- 
uency upwards of 5,000,000, noted that 
interest in parochial schools “has led to 
indifference and even opposition to ade- 
quate provision for public school needs 
of a community.” 

In earlier discussions, delegates had 
expressed concern that the trend towards 
parochial education was hampering the 
sale of bond issues for the construction 
of public schools and was tending to un- 
dermine the public school system. 

Without mentioning specific com- 
munities or church bodies, they made 
it clear that the import of the resolution 
was directed both to Lutheran churches 
and to the Roman Catholic Church. 


In another action, delegates charged 
that cancellation last December of the 
“Martin Luther” film by Chicago sta- 
tion WGN-TV “following pressure re- 
putedly emanating from Roman Catholic 
sources” was a violation of “the Amer- 
ican tradition of freedom of expression.” 


Chicago Alarmed 

Chicago’s Mayor Daley has submitted 
15 names to the City Council to consti- 
tute his new Commission on the Reha- 
bilitation of Man. 


The Commission, operating on a 
budget of $121,000, will aid the city’s 
derelicts. 

Startling crimes in Chicago have 
alarmed the entire city and, according to 
civic leaders, point up the need for “the 
rehabilitation of man.” 

With thankfulness for the good that 


may be accomplished, evangelical leaders 


ask: 


“Can it be done apart from the person- 
alized power of the Gospel of Christ?” 





‘Least of These’ 

Many American generals take over high 
positions in U. S. industry when they 
retire. 

Criticism cannot be attached to such 
decisions. A grateful nation wishes them 
well after long years of service. 

But it is notable when a general by- 
passes lucrative positions and aims his 
life in a different direction. Such a man 
is Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, U. S. 
Army commander in the Caribbean area 
and contributing editor of CurisTIANITY 
Topay. 

Gen. Harrison, who was in charge of 
peace negotiations with the communists 
in the Korean War and signed the armis- 
tice for the United Nations, will be the 
new executive director of the Chicago 
Evangelical Welfare Agency, March 1. 

The welfare agency, a subsidiary of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, 
places orphaned or deserted children in 
Christian homes for adoption or foster 
care. It helps all youngsters. 

Gen. Harrison, whose distinguished 
Army career spans 40 years, has long been 
noted for his Christian leadership. He 
has been active in aiding his men spirit- 
ually, both by private counsel and by 
speaking in Army chapels. 

During World War I, he was commis- 
sioned as a lieutenant in the cavalry and 
rose in rank until he was made a lieu- 
tenant general in 1952. In 1951 he was 
deputy commander of the Eighth Army 
in Korea and later chief of staff of the 
Far East and United Nations commands. 











Practical — Effective — Economical 
$2.50 value for only $1 


Take advantage of this introductory offer —we 
will send you our two new choir magazines — the 
SONGSTER, the CHORISTER plus an inspiring can- 
tata ‘‘Hallelujah What a Saviour.’’ This wealth of 
music is geared for the Christ Centered Choir and 
is written and arranged by such well known writers 
as John W. Peterson, Harold De Cou, James Brewer, 
Don Grant, Larry Leader, Norman Johnson, and 











others under the leadership of Al -Smith of 

Singspiration. 
PRS SSSA SSS SS OS OS WOTON 
! Better Choirs, Montrose, Pennsylvania ; 
' Dear Al Smith: ' 
! Enclosed please find my $1.00 for the excep- $ 
¥ tional introductory offer. If not satisfied my 4 
money will be refunded. : 
1 Name : 
; Address. : 
City State ' 
a ‘You must be satisfied or your money refunded.” 3 
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‘Luther’ TV Protest 


Senator Warren Magnuson (D- 
Wash. ), chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
expressed an opinion that the Federal 
Communications Commission has author- 
ity to handle an official complaint in- 
volving widespread Protestant opinion 
about the “Martin Luther” film cancel- 
lation by Chicago’s WGN-TV. 

The legislator made his viewpoint 
known to a church delegation which 
visited his office. Dr. Philip Gordon 
Scott, pastor of Westmoreland Congre- 
gational Church (Washington, D. C.) 
and a member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, repre- 
sented his denomination. Washington 
Attorney Frank Ketcham represented the 
Chicago Action Committee for Freedom 
of Religious Expression. 

Senator Magnuson told the delegation 
he believed the issue was “a serious mat- 
ter affecting public-interest responsibility 
and broadcasting licensees.” He said he 
would advise the FCC concerning the 
views of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

The complaint was filed with the FCC 
by Ketcham on behalf of the action 
committee. He asked that the applica- 
tion of WGN-TV for a power increase 
be held over for a hearing. 

Ketcham said the station, in its appli- 
cation for a license, stated it would pre- 
He stated that 
the action committee would ask the 
FCC to question the station on whether 
it had changed its policies. 


sent controversial issues. 


“If it has changed its policy,” he said, 
“it is not fit to operate a television sta- 
tion.” 


Ketcham, retained by Dr. John W. 
Harms, executive vice president of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
told a reporter that 50,000 members of 
3,000 Protestant churches and Jewish 
synagogues have signed petitions urging 
legislative action on the banning of the 
film. The petition will be expanded 
nationally when at least 100,000 Chicago 
petitions are received, Ketcham said. 

The Action Committee for Freedom 
of Religious Expression was initiated by 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago—including the Lutheran Council 
of Greater Chicago and 30 other religious 
organizations. 

The group has contended that the 
station’s decision not to show the film 
was the result of “pressure” brought by 
“the Roman Catholic Church.” 
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(In the wake of the cancellation, sev- 
eral television stations in various parts 
of the nation have expressed interest in 
showing “Martin Luther.”) 


Foreign Clergy Bid 

President Eisenhower has asked Con- 
gress to approve legislation that will admit 
clergymen and members of religious or- 
ders to this country without regard to 
quotas or other restrictive provisions of the 
immigration and naturalization laws. 

Such admissions, however, will be lim- 
ited to 5,000 a year. 

As outlined in proposed legislation 
submitted by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, members of the clergy and 
religious orders will be placed in the 
same special class of immigration as aliens 
who have served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or those who are the 
wife, parent, brother, sister, son or daugh- 
ter (included adopted children) of an 
U. S. citizen. 


The special class of immigrants will 
be granted visas to come to the United 
States despite filled quotas or other eligi- 
bility, at the direction of the Attorney 
General if he “is of the opinion that 
such action would not be contrary to the 
national interest, safety, or security of 
the United States.” 


West Point Maneuver 


A bill to repeal authority by which 
the President appoints a civilian chaplain 
at West Point Military Academy has 
been introduced in Congress by Rep. 
E. Ross Adair (R-Ind.). 

Unlike other military posts, West 
Point traditionally has had a civilian 
chaplain. Since 1896 the chaplain has 
been an Episcopalian. The Episcopal 
order of worship is followed in the acad- 
emy chapel services, at which attendance 
for cadets is compulsory. 

Roman Catholic and Jewish cadets are 
excused to attend services of their faiths. 


Rep. Adair said his bill will abolish 
the civilian chaplaincy and leave it up 
to the Chief of Chaplains to look after 
the spiritual needs of the cadets. He 
sponsored the bill at the request of 
Protestant leaders who oppose a recently- 
renewed request by the Department of 
Army that the civilian chaplaincy at 
West Point be made permanent with 
power of appointment transferred to the 
Secretary of the Army. 

The Department of Army also asked 
Congress to raise the salary of the civilian 
chaplain from $5,482 to $10,330 a year 
and provide him with a civilian assistant. 


‘High Church’ Alarms 


Dr. Markus Barth, associate professor 
at the University of Chicago and son 
of the famed Swiss theologian, Dr. Karl 
Barth, expressed alarm recently at “the 
increasing emphasis” churches are placing 
on sacraments, liturgy and “high church” 
forms of worship. 

In an address to the 26th annual 
Ministers’ Week of Chicago Theological 
Seminary (Congregational), he said: 

“I'm afraid that we are trying to 
enclose ourselves within holy walls rather 
than to seek unity in our Christian tes- 
timony to the world.” 

Dr. Albert T. Mollegen, of the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
told the ministers that modern minds 
have been alienated from age-old Bible 
teachings. 


Smith Accepts Call 


“Why should anyone hear the Gospel 
twice before everyone has heard it once?” 

Dr. Oswald J]. Smith, who has asked 
this challenging question around the 
world, will hold evangelistic campaigns, 
deeper life conferences and missionary 
conventions in South America during 
September, October and November. 

While away from his missionary- 
minded church (The Peoples Church, 
Toronto, 350 missionaries), Dr. Smith 
will speak in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; Curitaba, Brazil; Asuncion, 
Paraguay; Montevideo, Uruguay; Rosario, 
Argentina; Buenos Aires, Argentina; San- 
tiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; Quito, Ecuador; 
Panama, Panama; and Costa Rica, Cen- 
tral America. 


Flying Higher 

When Colonel Bob Morgan flew his 
famous Memphis Belle on bombing raids 
ever Tokyo he was not interested in the 
Bible, church or the spiritual welfare 


of others. 


One day, in later years, something 
tremendous happened, instantaneously. 
With a sense of utter frustration and 
overwhelming need, he made a personal 
commitment to Jesus Christ, confessing 
him as Savior and making him the 
Lord of his life. 

Recently, as president of the Morgan 
Manufacturing Company of Black Moun- 
tain, North Carolina, he installed a small 
chapel in the plant. Services are held 
daily, on company time. 

The story of Robert Morgan is not 
one of self-reformation. It is a story of 
God's redemption in Christ and the de- 
sire to be of service. 
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Military Religion 

U. S. military chaplains are in danger 
of developing an “armed forces” religion 
which bears little resemblance to the 
doctrines of the churches from which 
they come. 

In making this charge, the Rev. Enge- 
bret O. Midboe of Washington, D. C., 
a prominent Lutheran official, said in- 
creasing emphasis upon “a general Prot- 
estant program” to the detriment of 
denominationally-geared services is threat- 
ening church unity and has caused a 
growing estrangement between the serv- 
ice church and the civilian denomination. 

(Other church leaders of different de- 
nominations have observed that, in a 
day when AWOL’s and loose morals are 
costing the taxpayers unprecedented mil- 
lions, the armed forces are counting on 
a character program, instead of Christ, 
to change men.) 

Mr. Midboe, secretary of the Bureau 
of Service to Military Personnel of the 
National Lutheran Church, said “the 
trend is viewed with some alarm on the 
part of the churches of America. 

“It is not suggested that anyone is ma- 
liciously encouraging this schism. It is 
rather a general drift away from the 
denominational moorings into a type of 
religious community which seems to op- 
erate with the least tension in the mili- 
tary service.” 


He pointed to the dropping of the 
annual re-endorsement policy for chap- 
lains as an indication of the growing 
separation. 

(Until 1952 annual re-endorsement by 
their denominations was required for all 
military chaplains. Under the present 
system a chaplain may serve on the basis 
of his original endorsement until re- 
tirement. ) 


Worth Quoting 

“Wherever the spade has dug, wherever 
it has turned over an ancient civilization, 
wherever it has brought to light some 
ancient monument, wherever it has had 
anything to do with a name, an event 
or a place of the Bible, it has vindicated 
the Bible.”—Dr. Harold John Ockenga, 
Park Street Church, Boston. 


“The secret of John Wesley's power 
was his kingly neglect of trifles as he 
mastered the important thing, the preach- 
ing of the Word.”—Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy, Los Angeles Area of Methodist 
Church. 


“Man, at long last, has come to know 
that the security and safety of mankind— 
in fact, his very existence—now depends 


upon guidance from a wisdom far 
greater than humans possess. Man in 
the mass is turning, as each individual 
does in a time of great personal tragedy, 
to the church and religion to seek a 
way out of the labyrinth of disasters that 
seems to threaten him.”—Rep. Russell V. 
Mack (R-Wash.) in address to House 
of Representatives. 

“Our aim at Wheaton College is not 
to prepare leaders. Our aim is to pre- 
pare servants. God will pick the lead- 
ers."—Dr. V. Raymond Edman, presi- 
dent of Wheaton College, quoted by Dr. 
Theodore Epp, “Back to Bible” Hour. 





FAR EAST 





Kandy for Council 

Almost as certain as death, war, taxes 
and clergy controversy is the fact that 
the 1960 meeting of the World Council 
of Churches will be held in Ceylon, a 
country now in the throes of a Buddhist 
revival. 

The historic city of Kandy is expected 
to take its place in the distinguished line 
which began at Amsterdam in 1948. 
(The Council meets every six years.) 

Kandy is a modern city set in sur- 
roundings of tea and coconut plantations. 
Fence posts often are the trellis for long, 
creeping black pepper plants. A muddy 
little river meanders through the city. 
Tourists come to the banks at tea time 
to watch elephants wash up after a 
day’s work. 

Three miles from Kandy’s heart, in 
an adjoining suburb, the river borders 
one of the world’s most beautiful botan- 
ical gardens. Across the well-paved road 
from the garden is the University of 
Ceylon, an extravagantly-built educa- 
tional center less than 10 years old. 

The university campus will be the 
site of the World Council meeting. 

Prime Minister Bandaranaike, leader 
of the Buddhist revival, has given strong 
assurances of welcome to Dr. Visser 
t’Hooft, secretary of the WCC. Ceylon 
is a friendly land for tourists and offers 
many attractions. 

Kandy is sacred to the Buddhists be- 
cause its Temple of the Tooth, situated 
in the heart of the city, once claimed 
to house a superhuman-sized tooth of 
Buddha himself. Every August, for the 
last 20 centuries, a procession of ele- 
phants, numbering as many as 100 in 
modern times, honors the Temple of the 
Tooth. 








Broadcast Cancelled 

Billy Graham’s Hour of Decision broad- 
cast has been cancelled by the Ceylon 
government and all Christian broadcasts 
are expected to be eliminated by the 
end of 1957. 

Radio Ceylon, a government broad- 
casting agency, said a recent sermon by 
Mr. Graham contained anti-communist 
remarks, including criticism of Russia 
and China. 

C. R. Dodd, director of the commercial 
service, said he asked officials of the 
program for an explanation on “why a 
religious talk should include political 
comment.” In cancelling the contract, he 
said he had not received any explanation. 

A number of other missionary pro- 
grams, including Back to the Bible and 
Light of Life, have been purchasing time 
on Radio Ceylon for several years. Broad- 
casts are made in several languages and 
beamed to nearby India, where they are 
forbidden. One program reported hear- 
ing from more than 20 different countries 
scattered from Australia to the Gold 
Coast. 

Objections to Christian missions using 
the facilities of Radio Ceylon have been 
raised since the government of Prime 
Minister Bandaranaike took over last 
April. The government needs money 
badly but has decided it can do without 
the thousands of rupees spent annually 
by Christian missions. 


Report from Japan 

“You can’t unscramble eggs,” was the 
favorite remark of my church history 
professor. The hymn writer states the 
same idea in beautiful words: 

God moves in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform. 


We may not be able to fathom all the 
mysterious movements in the Church, 
but we know that the Church, in all its 
branches and forms, is moving forward 
in Japan. 

There is great hope, signs of vigorous 
growth and a courageous planning for 
big things. 

There is hope because of the evident 
blessing of God. . . . In the mysterious 
rise of denominations (114 missions work 
with 65 denominations, more than 
double pre-war figures), the hand of the 
Lord is ever guiding, ever making “the 
wrath of man to praise him.” Through 
these various denominations, more peo- 
ple in more scattered areas and mere 
diversified strata of society are being 
reached. 


There is vigorous growth. The Japan 
* 3) 
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Bible Society reports the largest sales 
in its history, with the publication of 
the Kogotai version New Testament in 
1954 and the entire Bible in 1955. Sales 
for 1956 total 1,834,574 copies of Testa- 
ments and portions. The 1955 Bible 
won the Osaka Daily News prize for 
typography and style in its class of pub- 
lications. More people are reading the 
Bible than ever before; consequently, 
more persons are seeking out the 
churches so as to understand the Bible. 
Another sign of growth is the rapid ex- 
pansion of the lay visitation evangelism 
movement. In 1948, Bishop Arthur 
Moore and the Rev. Hugh S. Bradley 
came to Japan in an effort to introduce 
visitation evangelism, but it failed to 
“catch.” Then suddenly, in 1952, the 
Rev. Yoshida, pastor of Reinanzaka 
Church in Tokyo, the 
method. He has been successfully ad- 
vocating it throughout Japan. 


“discovered” 


The spiritual birthrate varies with 
each denomination, but on the whole 
compares favorably with older churches 
in the Western World. According to 
the 1956 yearbook published by the 
Christian News, the figures for 1955 
show a total Protestant membership of 
271,394, with 81,466 baptisms. 

When we think of the small number 
of Christian in Japan, about one-fourth 
of one per cent of the population, it is 
amazing to see the courage with which 
they plan for great things. Two big 
events loom before them: the 14th World 
Convention of Christian Education, 
scheduled for Tokyo in August, 1958; 
and the Centennial Year of Protestant 
1959. Various plans are 
now being drawn up for a year of nation- 


Missions, in 


wide evangelistic campaigns. J.A.M. 


Korean Appraisal 


Nowhere among the younger churches, 
save perhaps in the islands of the South 
Seas, has evangelism cut more deeply 
into the moral and spiritual fabric of a 
nation than Korea. 

In two generations this hermit, pagan 
kingdom has become the most Protestant 
country of Asia. Out of the revivals of 
the first decade of this century, under- 
girded by earnest and intense Bible study, 
came a massive growth of the Protestant 
church, and out of this church have come 
the leaders of the new Korea, from Pres- 
ident to primary school teachers, in such 
proportions as no other country of Asia 
has known. 

Has the turning point, then, already 
been reached? Probably not. In the 
first place, revival has produced its pagan 
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reaction. Already there is powerful re- 
sentment among the non-Christian ma- 
jority against the ascendancy of the 
Christian minority. In the second place, 
revival is no end in itself, but leads on 
to consistent, responsible Christian living, 
or it is discredited. It has taken only a 
few scandals in high places to begin to 
weaken the reputation for integrity 
which the Korean Church won for itself 
at so great a price in the days of perse- 
cution. 

The basic question is: Can Korea’s 
Christians stand up to the corrosive re- 
sponsibilities of power as gloriously as 
they have faced the tortures of the op- 
pressors? Until we know the answer 
to that question, the immediate future 
of what may be called the Korean Re- 
vival remains in doubt. S.H.M. 


Decree on Bowing 

The executive branch of the Chinese 
Nationalist government has published a 
decree authorizing penalties against state 
employees who refuse to bow to the flag 
or the portrait of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the 
founder of the Chinese Republic. 

The decree upholds findings last year 
by the committees of law and education 
of the legislature that such salutes are 
“not acts of religious worship,” but merely 
gestures of respect to the flag and to the 
memory of Dr. Sun. 

Issuance of the government decree 
climaxed a controversy which arose in 
1953 when two American Presbyterian 
missionaries—Egbert W. Andrew and 
Richard B. Goffin—objected to the prac- 


tice as “sacriligious.” 
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Another Invasion 


Israel is anticipating an invasion of 
tourists from America and Europe, with 
a quick resumption of normal traffic ex- 
pected. 

The Israel Government Tourist Office 
in New York City reports many inquiries 


about bookings. 


Coptic Leader Held 

Archmandrite Joachim El Anthony, 
leader of the Coptic Orthodox Church 
in Israel, has been arrested by Israeli 
authorities on charges of espionage in 
behalf of Egypt. 

The Coptic Church, founded at Alex- 
andria in 451, is the largest Christian 
body in Egypt, with an estimated 
membership of 2,500,000. 


The 45-year-old Egyptian-born priest 
was taken into custody as he crossed into 
Israeli territory through the Mandlebaum 
Gate from the Arab-held Old City. He 
has been head of the Coptic monastery 
in Jaffa since 1948 and has made several 
visits to Egypt. 





BRITAIN 





Red Dean Attacked 


The current issue of Cantuarian, the 
magazine of King’s School, Canterbury, 
carries an attack on the “Red” Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett Johnson. 

The dean, 83, is chairman of the 
school governors. 


Strong feeling was aroused in the 
school last term over Dr. Johnson’s views 
on the Russian invasion of Hungary. 
A petition, signed by nearly 200, was 
presented to the dean, deploring his at- 
titude over Hungary. 

Then came the editorial: 


“Profoundly moved as we all are by 
the outrage the Russians have committed, 
the statement which the dean has made 
on the subject of Hungary has caused 
particular distress. This is not the first 
occasion on which we have felt strong 
disagreement with the dean’s views, nor 
the first time that we have regretted that 
such pronouncements should be made by 
a high dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land and the chairman of our board of 
governors. 


“We have not so far taken issue with 
the dean in these pages out of respect 
for his office; and, like everyone else, 
he has the right of his own opinions and 
the right to express them. But there 
comes a point when we, too, have the 
right to say what we think of views he 
has so publicly expressed and when, con- 
sidering his official connection with us, 
we have a duty to do so. 

“The Hungarian people know what 
Fascism is. They suffered under it both 
before and during the war. But the dean 
claims to see a resurgence of Fascism in 
a rising which has been made nation- 
wide. And what must we think when 
we are told that an action which cannot 
be condoned from a moral point of view 
can be justified politically? 

“It is true there are people who be- 
lieve this, unfortunately even among 
those who do not otherwise share the 
dean’s views, but one is sorry to find such 
teachings coming from a minister of 


God.” F.C. 
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‘LIBERTY’ UPHELD 


Continued from page 28) the utilization 
of both sustaining and paid radio and 
television time, religious programming 
will be able to serve a greater aggregate 
nount of radio and television time. 

4. “The purchase of time for a reli- 
gious message gives the Church more 
direct control of religious content and 
the ability to speak out more clearly and 
forthrightly in its religious message. 

5. “We believe that the principle of 
purchasing broadcasting time will help 
secure more advantageous time slots... . 

6. “The principle of purchasing time 

. is an important one for certain re- 
ligious broadcasters also in the light of 
the fact that they conduct an interna- 
tional operation. 


7. “It is a matter of historical record 
that in most cases the National Council 
of Churches has favored broadcasters 
and accorded sustaining radio time on 
the networks of America to men who 
publicly denied the fundamental truths 
f the Christian faith, such as, the in- 
spiration and inerrancy of Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Virgin Birth and deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, his suffering and 
death for the sins of mankind, his res- 
urrection from the dead and his second 
coming on the last day to judge the 
living and the dead. Evangelical Chris- 
tians cannot believe that these men in 
any sense represent them or, for that 
matter, the fundamental message of his- 
toric Protestant Christianity in America. 
On the contrary, they feel constrained 
to do all in their power to see to it that 
such a denial of the historic Protestant 
faith and of the very foundation doc- 
trines of Holy Scriptures be countered 
with a positive proclamation of Bible 
truth. . . 

FipELITry TO THE Farrn— “The 
broadcasters represented here must for 
reasons of conscience steadfastly oppose 
every denial, perversion, or dilution of the 
historic Christian faith as set forth on 
the pages of God’s inspired Word. They 
can have no part in the setting forth of 
another Gospel,’ ‘teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.’ They re- 
call Saint Paul’s sweeping denunciation 

all who falsify or pervert the true 
Gospel: ‘Though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed. As we 
said before, so say I now again, if any 
man preach any other Gospel unto you, 
than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed,’ ” 














DO YOU HAVE $300, 
$900 or $1,000? 


This will interest YOU... 


Our field representatives meet Christian men 
and women quite frequently who are looking 
for places to invest their money. Most of them 
need a return on their savings. 


Some are considering investments in stocks. 
But because of their limited knowledge of 
stocks and bonds, they are reluctant to buy. 
Others hesitate because of market fluctua- 
tions, uncertainty of dividends, etc. 


And some tell us of disappointing experi- 
ences on their investments. 


* * * 


Without exception, all are looking for 
security ...a guarantee that they will be as- 
sured of a generous income. Something they 
can count on as long as they live...in good 
times or bad...regardless of whether the 
stock market is up or down. 


But they’re interested in something else, 
too. 
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You should see their faces light up... 
when we tell them about the DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 
provided by Moody Annuities. When we tell 
them that Moody Annuities assure them of a 
generous, guaranteed income as long as they 
live (up to 84%% depending on their age) 
... plus a share in the Lord’s work ... they’re 
overjoyed! 


And when we tell them that every annuity 
is backed by all the resources of Moody Bible 
Institute, and that MBI has never missed a 
single payment in almost 50 years... they 
are convinced that it’s the plan for them! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS ON YOUR MONEY? 


We'll be happy to send you the FREE booklet, DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, which 
explains the Moody Annuity Plan in detail. Contains a chart showing 
income rates for all ages, explains tax benefits and tells you all about 
the many ministries of Moody Bible Institute in which you'll have 
a share. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





Write: Carl J. Frizen, Stewardship Department Dept. CH-57-31-2 


ol MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
— 820 N. LaSalle Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 


0) Please send me, without obligation, pouste prvmenns, story of Moody Annuity 
C) Please send folder, Where There’s a Will, relating to stewardship. 


Name Age 





Address 





City Zone State 
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HERES HOW 


LAYMAN——MINISTER 


YOUR CHURCH—URBAN OR 
RURAL—CAN SUCCEED! 


ADVANCING 


THE SMALLER 
LOCAL CHURCH 


W. Curry Mavis M. Th., Ph.D. 


Answers Pressing Problems 
facing 50% of 


Today's Protestant Churches 
(3 LIGHT AND LIFE PRESS 


Winona Lake, Indiana 


THE MARK OF A FINE BOOK 








NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND! 
Our sixth tour. Five weeks beginning June 22nd. 
Including Luxor, Mt. Sinai, Babylon, Petra, Ephesus, 
etc., also Christmas tour. Directed by Bible Pro- 
fessors. Budget priced. Time payments. Free liter- 


ature. 
BIBLE LANDS TOURS Box 3-C Wilmore, Ky. 





Pastor's Communion Set! 


mee kl 





A leother covered case 
with handle, piush lined. 
Tray, 6 glasses, bread plate with cover and wine 
@ask. Needed by every pastor in visiting sick and 
shut-ins. Complete only $12.50. 

Order from your dealer today or direct 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC. 


20 So. Wabash Dept 90 Chicago 3, tl. 
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ashes in Revtew 


LIFE AGAINST NATURE 
The Nun's Story, by Kathryn Hulme. 
Little-Atlantic, Boston. $4. 00. 

Riding high on the nation’s best-seller 
lists in this fall and winter of election, 
war and rebellion is The Nun’s Story, 
Kathryn Hulme’s novelistic biography 
of a Belgian nurse who became a nun, 
served her order for 16 years at home 
and in the Congo and returned to “the 


world” at the end of World War II. 
The book’s right to be a_ best-seller 


is obvious: it caters to the well-known 
American preoccupations with medicine 
and hospital life, with psychiatry, with 
the bizarre and mysterious continent of 
Africa, with the secrets of the cloister, 
and with the Resistance movements dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation. For Sister 
Luke, the heroine, did not lead a life 
of quiet retirement. During her novi- 
tiate she finished her nurse’s training 
and received a diploma in psychiatry in 
institutions run by her Order. Her first 
months out from under the wing of the 
mother-house where she was trained were 
in a rigorous government course in trop- 
ical medicine. The proving ground 
where she demonstrated the ability and 
stability to undertake missionary work 
was a large mental hospital for women 
which the Order operated. 

Finally she reached Africa, the land 
of her dreams, but instead of being al- 
lowed to do evangelistic work among 
the natives was detained as a super- 
visory nurse in the European hospital in 
a large city in the Congo. Just before 
the outbreak of World War II, she made 
an emergency trip to Europe, accom- 
panying a mental patient, and was caught 
in the hostilities. From her nursing post 
in the tuberculosis wing of a hospital 
she aided the fight of her countrymen 
against the Nazis after their armies had 
surrendered. In this struggle she realized 
openly what had been implicitly true all 
along, that she was more nurse than 
nun, and that her Christian conscience 
often contradicted the rule of life she 
had sworn to follow. The story ends 
the morning she shed her habit, and 
dressed in a lay nurse’s uniform supplied 
by the Order, stepped forth into a strange 
world to make her own way. 

The elements of a “sure-fire hit” are 
here, but above them all are religion and 
the religious life. The Nun's Story is 


being read in search of an answer to 


the spiritual needs of today by the same 
people who followed Thomas Merton to 
the Seven Storey Mountain, who seek to 
“understand” such diverse characters as 
Albert Schweitzer and Billy Graham, or 
who eagerly looked for Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh’s Gift From The Sea. The 
answer given by The Nun's Story is not 
simple or unequivocal. In spite of 
her departure from the Order, Sister 
Luke remains a devout Catholic, and 
no where does she deny the validity of 
a Rule—for those who subscribe to it. 

From the first days of her postulancy 
to the days of war, a battle raged be- 
tween Sister Luke and the religious life. 
She and “it” might be described as the 
two protagonists of this book. 

Gabrielle Van der Mal, the girl who 
became Sister Luke, was the lively young 
daughter of a famous surgeon. She had 
medicine in her blood, had learned to 
use a microscope when she learned to 
read. She was devoutly religious, and 
though her father had prevented her 
marriage to the man she loved, entered 
the Order from a sincere devotion and 
desire to serve Christ as a missionary 
in the Congo, a land that had captured 
her imagination. 

Alongside Sister Luke is the Life to 
which she is dedicated. The making of 
a nun is given in brilliant detail, from 
the hundred bare cubicles which the 
novice marvels can hold such diverse 
women and not show it, to the perfect 
worship in the motherhouse chapel 
which must not be disturbed even when 
a Sister faints, to the silent meals in the 
refectory and to the “recreation” in the 
sunny garden where the sisters sit in 4 
large circle and talk—but only of items 
of general interest. Through Sister 
Luke’s eyes as a novitiate we see these 
women living by a Rule which forbids 
mirrors (or even highly polished shoes), 
which provides a small flagellant made of 
light chains with hooks at the end of 
each (but orders moderation when it 
gives them), and which gives the older 
sisters permission to talk to the novices 
when their hair is clipped (to prevent 
nervous giggles at the sight of one an 
other’s bald heads). With her we learn 
the rules governing the minutiae ot 
daily life—eating, sleeping, walking, 
speaking, praying, travel, clothes, letters. 
Each small rule, we learn, is to further 
the community toward its goal of “con- 
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stant conversation with God.” 


The striking demands made in God’s 
name are for detachment, charity, obe- 
dience—and perfection in the keeping of 
the Rule. On the road to detachment 
from “the world” the nun leaves behind 
belongings, pictures, even a room of her 
own in the dormitory. The call of a 
bell stops her in the middle of a word 
or in the middle of a helpless child’s 
meal to turn to prayer. The road to 
charity leads through humility, service, 
and_ selflessness. Obedience is won 
through public confession of faults—and 
the older sisters help a younger one if 
her memory seems lacking. The goal 
of perfection involves continuous self- 
searching for faults—as well as a voice 
that is neither too loud nor too low, and 
promptness that is neither late nor early. 
The battle between Sister Luke and the 
religious life rages around one principle 
-obedience. The first trial came when 
a superior suggested that it might be a 
great gift to God if Sister Luke were 
purposely to fail her examination in 
tropical medicine, in order to restore the 
self-esteem of an older sister who feared 
she might fail. After days of self-search- 
ing and prayer she found that she could 
not throw away her training and pros- 
pects for service in such a way. In the 
Congo, gradually she turned from nun 
to nurse, apparently feeling that God 
needed her more in the hospital than 
in the sisterhood. Back at home, under 
the stress of war, she turned more and 
more to the Underground and to the 
spiritual needs of her patients as having 
priority over the rules of the Order. 
Sister Luke could not be a good nun; 
her conscience protested. 


Whatever one’s religious background, 
this book leaves in the mind admiration 
ind appreciation—of the life as well as 
Sister Luke. The nuns who follow 
this Rule are fine people, sincere in their 
desire to serve God. There are a mini- 
mum of neurotic or misplaced inhabi- 
tants of the Order—a smaller percentage 
than one would find in “the world.” 
lhe grandeur of their goals shames those 
ft us who with deadened consciences 
settle for less. In Sister Luke, in spite 
t her “failure”, we find a Christian 
heroine, for she tried, and her courage 
was spiritual as well as moral and phys- 
cal. The great traditional vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience when 
we see them lived before us strike at our 
hearts and show up our softness, self- 
indulgence, weakness of will, sloth, and 
our lack of any intention to put God 
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first. The rigorous life of the cloister 
and the accomplishments of the sisters 
make us aware of the dissipation of our 
energies into so much that is not “of 


faith.” 


And yet there is much about the 
so-called “religious life” that gives one 
pause. One to whom the Orders are 
strange, whose tradition does not include 
a veneration of them as a higher way of 
life, cannot but be struck by the conflicts 
inherent in this life. Obedience and 
charity are at war when a nurse takes 
away the cup of milk at a child’s lip so 
that she may pray. The “grand silence” 
Sister Luke found kept her from ever 
talking to her patients of their souls’ 
needs in the one time of day when they 
relaxed and “opened up.” The humility 
and charity in failing the medical tests 
would have been achieved at the cost of 
a lie. The detachment from the world 
includes detachment from the other nuns 
as well—and the heart cries out against 
such a studied denial of nature. Jesus 
stood at the tomb of Lazarus and wept, 
yet the sisterhood may not mourn its 
martyrs. What is the glory of “a life 
against nature?” (Mother Emmanuel’s 
description to the novices.) 

The age we live in is in many ways 
an age of anarchy. Standards are chang- 
ing in many areas of life, as governments 
are changing around the world. Our 
enthusiasms, our passions are muddied 
and impure. We Americans particularly 
are doing our best to sell our spiritual 
birthright for something we call “the 
American way of life,” but which in an- 
other day might be called gluttony or 
greed. The tenor of our times is to 
seek comfort and content. Our slang 
farewell bids fair to become our national 
creed: “Take it easy!” 

Is it any wonder that from the midst 
of a self-indulgent, materialistic society 
like ours the cloister looks like heaven, 
or at least a haven? Its battles exist, 
but they look easier perhaps than the 
everyday decisions facing Christians. If 
I have given away everything it is no 
longer painful to decide between keep- 
ing up with the Joneses and my obliga- 
tions as a Christian steward. If I bind 
myself to mass and prayers seven times 
a day, I am no longer plagued with the 
proper use of time. Is it any wonder 
that to one whose conscience pricks the 
cool, quiet, holy life of discipline and 
charity—and withdrawal—calls? Is it a 
surprise to find Trappist monks in our 
popular magazines—and Sister Luke 
sponsored as a Book of the Month? Or 
that untold numbers of women read 


—————__ 





Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s extremely 
tentative searchings for some kind of 
inner life? 


But withdrawal can never be the 
answer for all of us—and as Protestants 
we even say for any of us. The life 
which the Gospel imparts is to be shared. 
Jesus was no ascetic—in fact he made 
rather a point of being the opposite, 
Neither did he show two ways of life— 
one for the mass of his followers and 
one for the special few with higher 
aspirations. 

The New Testament denies a “life 
against nature.” It hallows all of life, 
all its relationships, all its duties and 
obligations, all its tasks. There is one 
call to all—in the words of Paul, “Follow 
after love.” How can we compute the 
value of an ordinary life—outwardly 
unrestricted by a special rule, un- 
hampered by petty laws, in which the 
love of Christ is released? Which is 
greater, the denial of self within the 
bounds of a community, or the forget- 
fulness of self of an ordinary man, living 
an ordinary life, beset by the problems 
of all mankind, yet who gives the cup 
of water, the coat along with the cloak, 
or goes the second mile? We see Christ 
in a dedicated nun indeed, but is He 
not more evident in the life of a mother 
or house-wife who has made of her work 
an offering to God? 

The disciplines of life which the con- 
vent brings to our attention are all there 
in the New Testament. Sister Luke 
and her world speak to our hearts be- 
cause they have the strength too many of 
us lack. Set times of prayer are not a 
monopoly of any one group—they may 
be found recommended by such diverse 
Protestants as William Law and Frank 
Laubach. Some of the disciplines should 
be part of our daily lives if we are aware 
of our need of “constant conversation 
with God.” Some of them have their 
place on special occasions, in times of 
preparation for future service, or for short 
periods of special need. Paul says hus- 
bands and wives may stay apart for 
prayer and fasting. Jesus spent some 
time in fasting, some whole nights in 
prayer; neither was made an absolute. 
For our discipline, our gifts, our virtues 
themselves, are all subservient to one 
principle: “The greatest of these is 
love.” Sister Luke said her conscience 
asked questions; love can tell us when to 
pray and when to work. It told Hudson 
Taylor on one occasion to get up from 
his knees where he was asking God to 
supply the needs of a family in want 
and give them the money in his pocket. 
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“Love never faileth.” 

Sister Luke can teach us the import- 
ance of singleness of heart—we who live 
so close to Mammon. She can teach us 
not to be afraid of differences which 
may be the result of following Christ— 
if a nun can forget all the inconveniences 
and peculiarities of her life in serving 
others, can we not bear to do without 
something our television sets declare we 
need, to be perhaps a little shabby, or to 
forego the neighborhood cocktail parties 
or poker games—for His sake? 


We can love Sister Luke, and admire 
her for what she is—and at the same 
time remember the words of Paul: “I 
show you a more excellent way.” 

Prupence Topp MorFretr 


DEFENSIVE TONE 


American Catholicism by John Tracey 
Ellis. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1956. Cloth $3.00, paper $1.75. 

The Right Reverend John Tracy EI- 
lis, Professor of Church History at the 
Catholic University of America, editor 
of the Catholic Historical Review and 
author of a number of works on Eng- 
lish and American Catholicism is cer- 
tainly the right man to write this volume 
for The Chicago History of American 
Series. He has produced a succinct and 
scholarly piece of work for both historian 
and general reader. 


It is not possible in the space avail- 
able for this review to give anything 
more than a very brief statement of the 
contents of the work; but probably the 
four chapter headings summarize it most 
effectively. I. The Church in Colonial 
America, 1492-1790; II. Catholics as 
Citizens, 1790-1852; III. Civil War and 
Immigration, 1852-1908; IV. Recent 
American Catholicism. 


Dr. Ellis traces clearly and interest- 
ingly the history of the rise and expan- 
sion of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the U.S.A. He cannot of course go into 
great detail, but his work does form a 
good, readable introduction. 

The most important criticism which 
one could make of the work, however, 
is that a defensive tone dominates the 
work, There is a continual stress upon 
the “maltreatment” meted out to Ro- 
man Catholics both in Britain and in 
America. 

No doubt Professor Ellis has some 
teason for complaint, but he never men- 
tions that Roman Catholics in America 
were much better off than Protestants 
in Roman Catholic countries. For in- 
stance he fails to say that while Roman 


Catholics were at least permitted to live 
in Maryland, albeit under certain re- 
strictions, Protestants were absolutely 
banned from New France and from the 
Spanish Empire. 

Coupled with this he has ignored the 
reasons for American  anti-Roman 
Catholic movements in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. He has appar- 
ently failed to understand the influence 
which the anti-liberal actions of Pius 
IX and of the Roman church in Spain, 
Bolivia and other countries have had 
upon American Protestant thinking. 


To pass these examples of Roman 
Catholic persecution off as having no 
more relation to American Catholicism 
than Afrikaander racial polices have to 
American Calvinists is a little mislead- 
ing (p. 158). After all the anti-Protes- 
tant actions in Roman Catholic countries 
seem to be based upon that church’s 
doctrine and law. (cf. A. G. Cicognani, 
Canon Law, Philadelphia, 1935, pp. 


120ff.) It is because of this that many 
Americans fear the possibility of the 
Roman church gaining political power. 

Yet, despite this weakness, the book 
should be of great use to those who are 
concerned with the contemporary Ameri- 
can religious picture. It is well produced 
and has an excellent list of suggested 
readings. W. Stranrorp Rem 

USEFUL INSTRUCTION 
Personal Evangelism, by ]. C. Macaulay 
and Robert H. Belton. Moody Press, 
Chicago. $3.25. 

The instructors in evangelism at 
Moody Bible Institute have prepared a 
textbook on personal evangelism that 
should find wide acceptance both in and 
out of the classroom. These men write 
out of passion for the souls of the lost, 
and both of them bring to the task a 
broad background of experience in this 
field. The result is a book which lends 
itself well to class use but which will be 
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stimulating and helpful to the individ- 
ual reader as well. 

The book begins with a careful defini- 
tion of evangelism and then treats the 
message of evangelism. This latter sec- 
tion shows that man’s need of salvation 
lies in his guilt, depravity, alienation and 
judgment, and then clearly demonstrates 
how perfectly the Gospel of Christ meets 
each aspect of man’s need. The authors’ 
conclusion here is “We need no new 
Gospel, no new evangelism but a mighty 
increase of sane, sound, Spirit-filled evan- 


gelism” Cp. 28). 


The presentation of tlc various forms 
of evangelism takes in some of the most 
recent developments in this field and 
shows how each new form has its place 
in God’s plan. The counsel given by the 
authors as to the way of approaching 
various types of people is most practical, 
and to this reviewer, the section on deal- 
ing with Roman Catholics was especially 
valuable. Almost any Christian, however 
experienced in personal work, would be 
helped and encouraged by reading these 
pages. 

The book is characterized by a wealth 
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of illustration, much of it drawn from 
the experience of the authors, and by 
an evident familiarity with the books 
which hay@ become classics in this field. 
A helpful bibliography is appended, and 
a list of questions is given at the close 
of each chapter. 

Horace L. Fenton, Jr. 


THE RED DEAN 


Christians and Communism, by the Very 
Reverend Hewlett Johnsen, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Putnam. 10s, 6d. 

Britain’s “Red Dean” states his views 
in this book, and sees Communism as an 
ally of Christianity. To do this, he 
has to concentrate on the field of moral 
ideals. Thus the Marxist slogan, “From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need,” is a commend- 
able aim for the Christian. Ideas of 
brotherhood and of human rights may 
be found in the two systems. More- 
over, the Christian approves the banning 
of suggestive papers, films and advertise- 
ments, as also do the Russians. 

The Dean baits his hook attractively, 
but the hook is what worries the Chris- 
tian. Ideas of brotherhood and human 
rights sound hollow in the face of hap- 
penings in Hungary and elsewhere. The 
kindly Communist provisions for old 
people presuppose that one is allowed 
to grow old before being “removed.” 
And at heart the Christian finds the 
basis of Communism in hopeless an- 
tagonism to Christianity, in spite of 
what the Dean says. Thus, “Ultimate 
reality, says the Marxist, is a substance, 
a stuff, a something objective, existing 
outside us and our mind, though in- 
cluding our minds. The basis of reality 
is substance, not just idea; substance, 
as in the Christian Creed” (p. 125). 
Here is a subtle misuse of the term 
“Substance” in the Nicene Creed. Are 
Christianity and Communism _ brothers 
because both are monistic, even though 
the ground of one is the personal God 
and the ground of the other is matter? 

What shall we say of matter and 
spirit? “Jesus was materialistic in His 
attitude to the world” (p. 28). Yet He 
taught the essential need for faith in 
himself and of spiritual rebirth. “Jesus 
was not hated for his attitude to God. 
He was violently hated for his attitude 
to man” (p. 47). Yet scholars have 
shown a high proportion of parallels 
between the moral teachings of Jesus 
and those of the rabbis. Jesus stood his 
trial on a charge of blasphemy, and 
reasserted his own identity with the Son 
of Man of prophecy. 

J. Srarrorp WricHT 
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[us SouTHLAND continues to be per- 
turbed over racial desegregation problems. 
We read of violence and resistance to 
the Supreme Court decision of May, 
1954. What are Southern Baptists, the 
largest and most influential Christian 
body in the South, doing about the 


. s 
situationr 


© It is a fact that a number of Southern 
Baptist pastors have been ousted from 
their churches because of their loyalty to 
King Jesus and their defense of consti- 
tuted rights for all Americans. The Rev. 
Paul Turner, pastor of First Baptist 
Church in Clinton, Tenn., made the 
headlines due to his courageous stand for 
righteousness in race relations. 


The Alabama Baptist (Dec. 20, 1956) 
copies from RNS a detailed account of 
the Rev. Mr. Turner's defense of Negro 
children’s basic rights. This same journal 
prints an editorial from the Chilton 
County News in the same issue: 


In this day of race problems, would all 
races accept Him, no matter which He 
chose to be born into? He is the King 
of all races and yet, would we listen 
to His Word if He were anything 
but Anglo-Saxon? 


More likely than not, this editorial 
continues, were Jesus to appear again, 
he would not come as a “dynamic busi- 
ness, political, or religious figure,” but 
would “make His appearance where He 
was least expected.” 

« “Few things are more dangerous than 
the germs of racial prejudice,” writes 
The Baptist Reflector of Tennessee 
(Sept. 20, 1956). Christians, it is ar- 
gued, have a new spirit. They are there- 
fore concerned that all men are treated 
with fairness. T. B. Matson, professor in 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary, Texas, 
writing in the same journal, speaks of 
the substitution of orthodoxy for basic 
morality and practical Christian living. 
“Some of the most unscrupulous, dishon- 
est, immoral preachers are loudest in 
proclaiming their orthodoxy.” Alas, such 
can also be the worst purveyor of prej- 
udice and hate in race relations! 

“ Pastor Sterling Price of University 
Baptist Church in Abilene, Texas, spoke 
to 3000 persons at the Baptist Training 
Union conference at Wichita Falls with 
prophetic force when he said: 

The Christian churches are failing to 
take decisive action on such social 


issues as racial discrimination, labor 

relations and work opportunities. 
Thus reports The California Baptist 
(Dec. 13, 1956). 
€ The Christmas 1956 editorial of the 
Florida Baptist Witness stabs us wide 
awake with these questions: “Are we as 
concerned for the Mexican in San An- 
tonio as for the one in Mexico City, for 
the Chinese in Miami as for the one in 
Hong Kong, for the Indian on the Semi- 
nole reservation as for the one in South 
America, . . . for the Negro in Jackson- 
ville as for the one in Nigeria . . .?” 
€ President W. R. White of Baylor Uni- 
versity in the Baptist Standard of Texas 
CNov. 10, 1956) speaks of the issue of 
racial integration as the greatest problem 
confronting Southern Baptists since the 
days of slavery. “It threatens to sever the 
fellowship of Southern Baptists in twain.” 
Dr. White senses the urgency of the situ- 
ation. He counsels moderation, warns 
against the hotheads on both sides of 
the controversy, but considers adjustment 
imperative for several reasons: world 
opinion is against treating any human 
being as less than human; Magna Charta, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
U. S. Constitution, the Judeo-Christian 
concept of God compels us to act; our 
far-flung missionary endeavors face the 
shadow of unfavorable reaction; as com- 
munistic agitation and Catholic attempts 
to lure the Negro away from our ranks, 
these dangers and imperatives compel 
us to be “Christian in principle, spirit 
and attitudes.” 
€ Professor Stewart A. Newman of 
Southeastern Baptist Seminary at Wake 
Forest, N. C., in his The Christian’s 
Obligation to All Races lays bare the 
tragic race issue in these sobering words: 


The extent of this contradiction of our 
ideals with our attitude and conduct 
toward other races is illustrated by the 
reaction of new converts who recently 
came to America from our mission 
fields in Africa. Young people who 
were the product of our Southern 
Baptist evangelistic and educational 
work in Africa were unprepared for 
the disillusionment which they suf- 
fered when brought by our mission- 
aries to this Christian land. They were 
caught up in such a maelstrom of 
bickering and prejudice, race antag- 
onisms and discriminations as to be 
ostracized from the Christian fellow- 








ship which was the source of their 
greatest blessing. 


This tract bears the imprint of the 
Christian Life Commission of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. J. B. Matson’s 
Integration and John Hass Jones’ The 
Unity of Humanity speak with equal 
vigor and clarity on the issue under dis- 
cussion and are being widely distributed 
among Southern Baptists. In due time 
they will bear fruit, but the going will be 
hard in the days immediately ahead. 

© Christianity and Crisis (Dec. 24, 1956) 
admits—and this is encouraging to all 
right-minded people in the South—that 
“vast progress has already been made in 
the direction of public acceptance of the 
Supreme Court interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, though, to be sure, defance 
and outbreaks of violence are what makes 
headlines.” While the editor, E. T. J., 
considers the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 “a great moral judgment,” he never- 
theless realistically states that “evils that 
have a tragic character are not expunged 
by recourse to law.” John C. Bennett of 
Union Theological Seminary, comment- 
ing in the same journal (Oct. 29, 1956) 
on Billy Graham’s stand on desegrega- 
tion of our public schools in Life, calls 
it a “truly prophetic statement about the 
racial problem.” Bennett believes that 
“there is no other Christian leader in 
America who can do so much as Billy 
Graham to open the eyes of believing 
Christians to the implications of their 
faith in this area.” 

There are other hopeful signs on the 
horizon of Southern Baptists in this mat- 
ter of race relations. Their five theo- 
logical seminaries with their more than 
5000 students have been interracial for 
more than five years. During the recent 
Thanksgiving season two international 
house parties with more than 300 na- 
tionals from Latin and South America, 
Africa, Asia, and Europe met in Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee for fellowship and 
discussion of crucial issues facing the life 
of mankind today. 

Other Christian communions in the 
South are equally concerned about the 
issue. On the whole, “it seems Chris- 
tians are more favorable to the abolition 
of the caste system than secular opinion 
in the same communities, and Catholics 
are often more energetic than Protestants, 
and preachers more positive and articu- 
late on the race issue than laymen.” Thus 
states W. E. Garrison of Houston Uni- 
versity in a recent issue of the Virginia 


Baptist journal, The Religious Herald. 


WituuM A. MukgLLER 
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